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ACHIEVEMENT 


18 years ago, Reliance originated 
PERFECT PROTECTION 
. .. the policy under which Life, 





Accident and Health insurance 
are combined, at lowered costs, 
so the policyholder doesn’t 


“have to die to win!” 


IXELIANCE LIFE 


OF PITTSBURGH 
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This Week: 


@ The first session of the insurance di- 
vision of the American Management Asso- 
ciation met in Chicago this week. A 
detailed report of their constructive pro- 
ceedings will be found in the following 
pages. 

* o * 


@ Conventions are held for the interchange 
of ideas. There are a number of valuable 
suggestions for life insurance men in the 
briefed adresses of the Metropolitan Life 
managers who met in New York a week 
ago. 

a * * 


@ Ambulance chasing and other accident 
rackets, still evils in some sections of the 
country, emphasize the need for automo- 
bile liability insurance. Jarvis Woolverton 
Mason contributes some excellent sales 
points along these lines. 


Next Week: 


* * + 


@ Fire Insurance in the United States in 
1930. A record of annual statements of 
Stock Fire Insurance Companies, reflecting 
the results of Fire Underwriting during the 
past year. 

- * 


@ Everyone agreed that E. P. Hermann’s 
article re Aesop Glim and his troubles 
with life agents was a nice piece of writing. 
Well, Aesop is not a bad writer, either, and 
in next week’s issue he has some things 
to say about the soliciting methods of life 
underwriters. And it’s not all sour, as, for 
example the fact that the author is insured 
for more than $100,000. 


* . * 


@ And speaking of Mr. Hermann, where 
would we find a better place to mention 
the fact that he is contributing another 
article—this one being entitled “Ninety 
Advantages of Income Insurance.” Read 
it, re-read it and file it. 





Balance Your Character 


HE ancient Greeks placed the natural tendencies of 

man in four groups. Men were thus classified as of 
choleric, sanguine, phlegmatic or melancholy tempera- 
ment. First were considered those who were prone to 
anger, quick to act, the second were light hearted, bril- 
liant and enthusiastic. The third group had no strong 
impulse, good or bad—the stolid plodders, while the 
fourth looked at life through gloomy eyes. Man today 
may still be divided as to temperament along these same 
lines. Of course, everyone has all of these traits to some 
degree, though usually one is dominant. The men who 
master their native tendencies particularly their most 
marked one, progress and prosper; those who permit 
any trait to influence their personality, weaken their 
character and through lack of mental discipline fall by 
the wayside. 


When times are good the ascendency of one trait to 
the exclusion of all others is not always material, as suc- 
cess may be achieved with a few tools. In times of 
stress all the faculties in proper balance are required to 
gain a livelihood. No one can safely permit his future 
to be endangered by yielding to an unbridled tendency. 
He who is given to anger and passion fails to retain the 
respect of his clients in his stability.. Genial and jocose 
even though brilliant without a will to work diligently, 
they do not carry the weight that confidence demands. 
Dogged determination lacking inspiration does not 
awaken in others the will to do. The man who broods 
and is filled with foreboding cannot influence others 
whom depression has filled with an unknown fear. 


The insurance man who will be among the leaders in 
swinging the pendulum back must have poise and under- 
standing. He must undertake with thought and delibera- 
tion a task temporarily difficult. He must combine hard 
and unceasing effort with a buoyant enthusiasm for the 
work and service that is insurance. 

=~ VLG 
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With the Editors 


SURELY everyone who has 
“There Ought voiced this well worn phrase 
To Be a Law” can at last rest content with 
the record of new laws enacted 
by the various State Legislatures during the Winter 
and Spring sessions. Twelve thousand new laws 
have gone onto the books, according to estimate, 
and many of them affect the business of insurance. 
The trend of legislation, viewed from an insurance 
angle, is discussed by Judge Byron K. Elliott, man- 
ager and general counsel of the American Life Con- 
vention, in a recent press dispatch from that organ- 
ization. He points out that bills affecting life insur- 
ance have been introduced in every State in the 
Union where the legislature was in session during the 
past six months. Proposals to increase the existing 
tax on premiums were the most annoying to those 
agencies charged with the protection of the inter- 
ests of the life insurance policyholder. Only one 
such measure became a law, and that occurred in 
Arkansas where the tax was increased from two to 
two and a half per cent. Nevada, Judge Elliott 
points out, defeated a premium tax measure and re- 
mains the only State in the U. S. which does not 
collect a toll from life insurance policies. The in- 
creasing tendency toward social insurance, with old 
age pensions, unemployment insurance and other 
similar trends, are reviewed. 


While the Life Presidents Association, the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, and many local associations have 
been active and successfully active, in protecting 
the interests of life insurance during the past year, 
Judge Elliott declares such vigilance will have to be 
exercised to an even greater degree in the future if 
we are to avoid harmful, hampering legislation so 
dangerous to a healthy and normal development of 
the business. 


os * 


IN a radio talk last week, 
Charles Francis Coe, widely 
known fiction writer, expressed 
what he evidently thought was a valuable idea to 
casualty insurance companies. Perhaps a lot of 
people who heard him believed so, too. Mr. Coe, 
who has written a lot about crime, observed that 
some manufacturers are lax in guarding their pay- 
rolls, because they are fully protected by insurance. 
This laxity, Mr. Coe believes, contributes to the gen- 
eral crime situation, and something better be done 
about it. So, says Mr. Coe, the solution is co-insur- 
ance. (We do not believe he is starting a company.) 


Co-insurance 


In other words, he says, that if insurance com- 
panies effect a program whereby they will only ac- 
cept about sixty per cent of the payroll risk, the lax 
manufacturers will be more careful with their pay- 
rolls, and everything will be all right. Sounds log- 
ical doesn’t it? But it isn’t. 


Dodging a hazard by accepting only half of it is 


not the casualty insurance principle. Real protec- 
tion is an all or none matter. Only last week, we 
pointed out how burglary underwriters had increased, 


Editorial 


not decreased, the scope of their coverages. If a 
manufacturer lacks the business acumen to see that 
if his losses are high, his insurance rates must nat- 
urally follow the same course, he is hardly a suc- 
cessful businessman. Such a problem is not for in- 
surance men, and we doubt that Mr. Coe’s idea will 
be taken seriously by them. 


* * * 


A SURVEY of the amount of 
Billions for fire insurance in force in the 
Protection United States appears in an- 
other page of this issue of THE 
Spectator. It is the result of an inquiry made under 
the direction of Ernest Sturm, chairman of the boards 
of the America Fore Group of insurance companies 
and one of the outstanding men in the fire insurance 
business. The figure staggers the imagination. To 
most of us it is about as hard to understand what 
two hundred billion dollars actually represents as it 
is to visualize the billions of miles that are said to 
measure the space between the earth and some of 
the stars. 


Two Hundred 


It is easier to think of such figures. Mr. Sturm’s 
conclusion is that the aggregate of fire risks carried 
by all insurance companies doing business in the 
United States approximates 201,000,000,000—in 
terms of comparison That sum represents some- 
thing like 59 per cent of the total amount of our na- 
tional wealth. In 1919 the gross national debt of 
the United States was $25,482,034,419, the greatest 
it has ever been. And yet that was only approxi- 
mately one-eighth of the amount of fire insurance 
now in force here. According to figures that appear 
to be as reliable and as accurate as any that can 
be secured the total estimated combined wealth of 
Great Britain, Germany, France and Italy is some- 
thing like $265,000,000,000, or something like $65,000,- 
000,000 more than the amount of coverage in the 
United States on buildings and commodity fire risks. 


In calling attention to this single feature of Mr. 
Sturm’s survey we do not mean to overlook many 
other things which make it of great value. His dis- 
cussion of the curve of increase between 1910 and 
1920 and between 1920 and 1930 is of great interest, 
and especially so is that part which deals with the 
premium income of the companies as compared with 
the great increase in coverage, which involves the 
very pertinent question of reduced rates resulting, 
in the main, from improved construction and better 
internal and external fire protection. 


The ideal condition would be where every bit of 
building and all commodities subject to fire risk were 
insured, buildings practically fire proof with every- 
where the most thorough inspection, coupled with 
the best fire prevention devices possible, employed— 
those things and a realization on the part of the pub- 
lic that their own carelessness is the cause of a tre- 
mendous part of our annual fire loss. The United 
States leads the world in the amount of fire cover- 
age. So, too, in methods of fighting fires. Eventually 
our construction may also become the most fire 
proof known. 
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ple must have noted with trepi- 
dation Andrew H. Brown’s entry into 
the agency field. As president of the 
Fresh Air Taxi Company of America, 
Incl., he has been anything but a credit 
to that industry and but for the ever 
diligent Amos, Andy would have long 
since learned to mispronounce the word 
receivership. 


\ GREAT many life insurance peo- 


* * 


OWEVER, the boys have handled 
H this delicate subject with admir- 
able restraint and good judgment—at 
least insofar as I have been privileged 
to hear their discussions. The “To-The- 
Rescue Life Resurance Company” and 
their new agent have done no harm to 
anyone thus far. And no good either, 
it might be noted in passing, including 
Andy. He is yet to sell his first policy, 
in spite of his efforts to high pres- 
sure Lightnin’ into signing an applica- 
tion. He now plans to buy a policy. 

* a * 


IS decision to take a “Death, With 

Partial Disability” contract re- 
flects a knowledge of his rate book 
comparable to a great many “six 
months tryers” I have met. And, fur- 
thermore, I hope Amos keeps up his 
refusal to loan Andy the money with 
which to make the first payment, be- 
cause he would be certain to lapse (I 
can just hear Andy discussing the im- 
minent collapse of his resurance) the 
policy, and the Lord knows, there is 
enough of that sort of business going 


on already. 
* * 


ED ELWERT, a comparatively new 

Penn Mutual Agent with the George 
A. Scotland Agency at Sacramento, 
Cal., tells of an experience which is 
brought to mind here. He called on a 
prospect. one evening and just as he 
was about to open up with his best 
sales talk his prospect interrupted to 
tune in on Amos ‘n’ Andy. Being both 
a fan and a good salesman, Mr. Elwert 
deferred further talk until the feature 
was finished. During the broadcast he 
happened to remember that Andy had 
only recently purchased a $25,000 pol- 
icy from his company and he decided to 
use this information as a clincher in 
the coming sales talk. So he said, 
“Why, even Andy believes this is a 
good proposition. He just bought a 
$25,000 policy from one of our Chi- 
cago underwriters.” 

“Hell,” said the prospect, “that’s no 
criterion. That guy yould buy any- 
thing!” The prospect was so delighted 
with his ready repartee that he bought 
the policy immediately. 
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so long a trip. 


‘are human. 
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NLESS prevented by matters quite 

beyond my control I hope to have 
the pleasure of attending the thirteenth 
annual meeting of the Health and Ac- 
cident Underwriters Conference next 
month at Washington. Last year I 
had to travel about a thousand miles 
to reach the conference, for it was 
held at Lake Wawasee in the northern 
part of Indiana, but it was well worth 


* * * 


HE members of the Health and 

Accident Conference hold to the wise 
rule that all work and no play makes 
dull boys, so golf, tennis, boating, 
bridge and other things of like nature 
were well provided for in the program. 
The modern hotel on the shore of the 
beautiful lake did its share to see that 
no one should be bored and some of the 
delegates learned that roulette wheels 
were not entirely unknown outside of 
Monte Carlo and Havana. 

* ab ok 


OOKING over the program so far 
L announced for the meeting at 
Washington I am led to believe that it 
also will be a highly enjoyable as well 
as an instructive affair. The first day 
will be given over to the conference 
golf tournament and it is pleasant to 
observe that the business sessions do 
not take up every hour of the day and 
night. There is to be, for instance, a 
sight-seeing trip to Mount Vernon and 
other points of interest along the route, 
and another which will include stops at 
the Government Mint, the Smithsonian 
Institute and the Bureau of Engraving. 

* * «* 


REGRET that cherry blossoms will 

be all gone by the time the conven- 
tion gets under way. I have been in 
Washington at different times of the 
year from the middle of summer when 
your feet sink into the boiling asphalt 
pavement and the heat is so tropical 
that you long to dress like the original 
South Sea Islander, to January when 
snow, rain and hail rush upon you 
hand in hand. But never in May. 

x x * 


OSSIBLY I stress too much the en- 
tertainment features, but all men 
I might add that I am 
looking forward to hearing Mr. Merle 
Thorpe’s address on “How’s Business?” 
and also one by Mr. Frazer B. Wilde 
on “Cooperation vs. Individualism.” I 
knew Mr. Wilde when he was a boy in 
Hartford, and like everyone who knew 
him watched with pleasure his rapid 
and well-deserved advancement with 
the Connecticut General. 


FORMER Washington correspond- 

ent was telling me the other day 
about Senator Borah’s press confer- 
ences in Washington. It seems that 
the Idaho statesman meets the news- 
papermen at a stipulated time at his 
office almost every day. After these 
conferences, however, the boys do not 
run to their typewriters and hammer 
out scorching stories to send sizzling 
over the wires to their respective papers 
because it is only in rare instances that 
the Senator speaks for publication. 
Nevertheless, the practice is of distinct 
value to both Senator Borah and the 
newspapermen. 

* * ok 

HE real purpose of the Borah press 

conferences is to establish a back- 
ground for the news correspondents so 
that when a real story does “break” 
they can handle it intelligently and 
with due regard for all its implica- 
tions. Incidentally, Senator Borah 
personally does not suffer from the 
treatment accorded him by the news- 
papermen he has befriended. 

ca * ok 


N attitude of this kind on the part 
of insurance executives in key 
positions would be appreciated, I am 
sure, by insurance newspapermen. In 
general, when an insurance man is ap- 
proached by an insurance paper re- 
porter he asks himself this question: 
“Do I want this story printed?” If 
the answer is in the negative, he dis- 
misses the reporter, politely, but with- 
out further ado. Now the point is that 
if that reporter has learned enough 
about the story in question to be “on 
the scent,” some time or other he’s 
going to publish it unless a responsible 
person gives him a valid reason for 
suppressing it. Furthermore, the story 
is liable to be written from hearsay and 
supposition. 
* * * 
MUCH wiser course for the in- 
surance executive to pursue is to 
take the reporter into his confidence, 
give him the picture in its background 
and broad outlines, at least, ask him 
not to publish it and give him one good 
reason why. He can even dispense 
with the reason; the reporter will prob- 
ably know, anyway. The executive 
who follows such a procedure can be 
sure of two things. First, the story 
will not be published until he gives the 
word. Second, when it does appear in 
print it will be correct, intelligent and 
will reflect in the best possible light 
the executive, his company or organiza- 
tion, and the business in general. 
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C. of C. of U. S. Meets at Atlantic City 


Insurance Division Discusses Unemployment Insurance; Lincoln and Beha 


Speakers; George D. Markham Nominated for Directorship; 


Guy E. Beardsley on Transportation Insurance 


First Day’s Meeting 

ATLANTIC City, N. J., April 30.—In 
a closely contested election, George D. 
Markham, prominent agent of St. 
Louis, Mo., won the nomination for di- 
rector of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States over George C. Long, 
Jr., vice-president of the Phoenix In- 
surance Company of Hartford. Nomi- 
nation is tantamount to election, as the 
national council will present Mr. Mark- 
ham’s name to the members for formal 
election on Friday. 

For their part in the annual delib- 
erations of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce being held throughout the 
week here, the insurance division is dis- 
cussing today the general theme of 
“New Insurance Requirements in Busi- 
ness.” 

Following a luncheon at the Ritz 
Carlton Hotel, the round table confer- 
ence got under way with Clarence A. 
Ludlam of New York in the chair and 
Terence F. Cunneen, insurance manager 
of the chamber, acting as secretary. 

Three topics are under discussion, 
namely, unemployment insurance, so- 
cial insurance legislation and inland 
transportation insurance. Following 
Leroy A. Lincoln, leader of the unem- 
ployment insurance forum, whose re- 
marks appear elsewhere in this issue, 
James A. Beha, general manager of 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, was called on for 
discussion. 


James A. Beha Speaks 


Mr. Beha, after explaining that he 
was speaking from a personal view- 
point, and not as an official of the bu- 
reau, reviewed his earlier attitude on 
the subject when he was superintendent 
of insurance of New York. At that 
time Mr. Beha was quoted as saying: 
“Unemployment insurance diverts pro- 
ductive capital into unproductive chan- 
nels” Mr. Beha still believes that this 
idea has considerable validity. 

Mr. Beha expressed his appreciation 
of the seriousness of the situation at 
present and said that attention should 
be given to methods of relief of the un- 
employed and ways of preventing the 
recurrence of such periods of unemploy- 
ment. Prevention of unemployment is 


By Ropert W. SHEEHAN 


preferable to unemployment insurance 
or any plan of unemployment relief, Mr. 
Beha said. In his opinion, it should 
precede any attempt at establishment 
of insurance schemes as there may be 
no necessity for insurance if efficient 
prevention plans are developed. 

As a possible solution toward com- 
batting unemployment periods, Mr. 
Beha offered three remendies: First, a 
division of work by shortening the 
hours of labor; second, enforced retire- 
ment at earlier age by means of pen- 





George D. Markham, St. Louis Agent, 
Nominated for Director U.S. C. of C. 


sion plans; third, Government observ- 
ance and study to predict unemploy- 
ment periods in order that preventive 
measures may be introduced at an early 
stage in the game. 

Other angles of unemployment insur- 
ance discussed include the experience 
at home and abroad, the phases of un- 
employment that are insurable and the 
question of whether it should be under- 
taken by the State or by private initia- 
tive. 

Discussions of transportation insur- 
ance were led by Guy E. Beardsley, 
whose remarks appear in another col- 
umn. D. C. Bowersock of the Provi- 


dence, Washington Company took part 
in this discussion. 

P. Tecumseh Sherman, New York at- 
torney, will lead the social insurance 
forum which will seek to find remedies 
to offer in place of State legislative 
plans. 





Transportation Insurance 

ATLANTIC Crry, April 30.—Guy E. 
Beardsley, vice-president of the Aetna 
(Fire) Insurance Company, Hartford, 
addressed the insurance department 
round table meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States today 
at the annual meeting of the national 
body at Atlantic City. Mr. Beardsley 
spoke in the trellis room of the Ritz 
Carlton Hotel before an enthusiastic 
audience. His subject was “Scope of 
Inland Transportation Insurance and 
Its VaVlue to Business.” He first out- 
lined inland transportation insurance 
which is, as he pointed out, a compara- 
tively recent development of the oldest 
form of insurance protection. Marine 
insurance, said Mr. Beardsley, has kept 
up with the times. A company char- 
tered to write marine insurance, he 
said, is not restricted as to the perils 
against which it may insure. It may 
even write what is known as “all risks” 
insurance and these broad powers have 
brought about the development of an 
entirely different group of so-called 
floater policies, but in all of these the 
element of transportation is involved 
and in fact is fundamental. 

The classified inland marine policies 
written today under the following four 
groups: 


Classification of Policies 


Transportation — policies covering 
merchandise in transit by railway 
freight, express, motor truck, inland or 
coastwise steamers, by parcel post and 
also covering securities or other valu- 
ables by registered mail. Under this 
heading would also be included policies 
covering the legal liability of truckmen 
for merchandise in their custody as 
common carriers. 

Personal contracts for individuals— 
Personal effects and tourist baggage 
policies, personal fur floaters, personal 
jewelry floaters, cameras, silverware, 
wedding presents, scientific instru- 
ments, fine arts and musical instru- 
ment floaters. 

Special Classes—Jewelers’ block, 
radium floaters, specific articles of a 
floating nature which are to be covered 
anywhere the property may be, such 

(Concluded on page 9) 
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WHAT. IS LIFE 
INSURANCE ? 


lt is a man’s financial 
home that guarantees the 
fulfillment of his moneyed 
obligations in whatever 
form or manner they may 
exist. 

No individual or group of 
individuals have identically 
the same problem or prob- 
lems; but each has primary 
obligations that must be 
paid for. To own sufficient 
Life Insurance is a financial 
declaration to all—that an 
inheritage of debt or social 
obligation will not be 
passed on to others. Again 
the purchase of a Life In- 
surance Estate is the proof 
of an individual’s fitness to 
complete that which he is 
obliged to do. 

Life Insurance is that 
which makes for the eco- 
nomic and financial inde- 
pendence of the buyer, and 
then after productivity 
ceases provides an income 
for the final years. 

ok * * 

“Life Insurance is a finan- 
cial declaration of inde- 
pendence.” 

N. A. L. U. Slogan. 
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Sales Help 


Underwriter 


for the Life 


Article Number Three of a Series Which 
Will Present a Finely Drawn Picture 
of The Complete Life Insurance Sale 


By W. E. Cox 
* This Matter of Needs * 


The Family Income Fund 


HIS is the most important fund 

of all and the principal one upon 

which the institution of life in- 
surance is built. An income to one’s 
family is necessary and its discussion 
has the greatest appeal. Each family 
is considered to be a self-sustaining 
unit. Certain hazards are present, but 
irrespective of any dangers the obliga- 
tions of a father continue not only as 
long as he lives but as long as his 
dependents may live. 


Someone must pay for the obliga- 
tions created by others, and an in- 
heritage of debt passed on is a denial 
of right to others. Occasionally a 
husband or father will say, “My wife 
can take care of herself,” but it is sel- 
dom an interest will not be shown in 
the future welfare of his children. 
Money, love and time are the most 
essential matters in the promoting of 
their future welfare, and none but a 
mother will give so much to them. 

From the light of your own observa- 
tion and experiences, recall the trag- 
edies that have come to the homelife 
of people you know. How many fami- 
lies were left without income and what 
were the results? Then think of the 
families that were financially fortified 
against the uncertainties of the future 
with an income. They could face the 
future with new hope. 

A family income makes life’s path- 
way easier to tread for the remaining 
partner of the union. Sacrifices are 
not necessary in order to attain im- 
mediate results. The family continues 
to live as a unit and remains free of 
obligations to others. In other words, 
the “if” of the future has been erased 
by the certainty of a guaranteed in- 
come. 

This fund with its income should 
continue until the youngest child has 
completed college, and another income 
should continue for the balance of life 
to the mother. 


Should each family continue to live 
as a unit, benefits accrue to not only 
the family but society as a whole. 

Every man’s family’s happiness for 
the years to come depends on how he 
plans for them now, and a rose for the 
living is of greater value than a wreath 
for the dead. 


The Educational Fund 


What is this fund? And before dis- 
cussing it, let us remember the leaders 
of today were the students of yester- 
day, and the students of today will 
be the leaders of tomorrow. President 
Hoover is accredited with this state- 
ment, “The future leaders of America 
are now marching on the feet of chil- 
dren.” 

Business demands developed minds 
and bodies. 

Education is a matter of growth. 
No one ever has or ever will control 
education for any great length of time. 
It is compounded on the experiences, 
discoveries and ideas of forgotten mil- 
lions. The moment education comes 
under control, it ceases to be an in- 
spiration for new discoveries, con- 
quests or ideas. 

To educate means to lead out. An 
inspiration to the organized mind 
means the accomplishment of more 
noble and worthwhile things. 

What sunlight is to the dark room, 
education is to the human mind, for 
in the light of education all things 
take their places. Their relative im- 
portance is understood and a new way 
presents itself for one to see into the 
future, understand, improve on the 
past and work usefully in the present. 

Knowledge comes from the class 
room and books. The records of man- 
kind are recorded there. A knowledge 
of those records is transferred to the 
minds of children. Mental growth re- 
sults and the transferred idea is ready 
for use. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Life Office Management Conference 






Record Attendance at New York Participates in 
Discussion of Insurance Accounting Methods 





HE popularity of the sectional 

conference plan recently adopted 

by the Life Office Management As- 
sociation was evident in the registra- 
tion at the Hotel New Yorker in New 
York City this week when an antici- 
pated attendance of seventy-five mem- 
bers was swelled to more than 125 for 
the opening session. 

The subject selected for special dis- 
cussion at this meeting was “Insurance 
Accounting Methods,” under the expert 
direction of General Chairman George 
W. Skilton, comptroller, the Connecti- 
cut General Life Insurance Company. 
While the committee reports and the 
incident general discussion all centered 
around the technical phases of the sub- 
ject, there was evident not so much of 
a trend perhaps as a desire for more 
uniformity of practice in life insur- 
ance accounting methods. 

The report of the Agency Accounting 
Committee, indicating the adoption of 
the Stub Accounting system by three 
life companies and its consideration by 
others, created considerable interest, 
especially on the part of the members 
who are affiliated with younger com- 
panies and thus in a better position to 
consider the adoption of new methods. 

Premium Notices 

The first session was called to order 
by Chairman Skilton promptly at 9.30 
Monday morning and followed the 
scheduled program which called for 
committee reports on designated sub- 
jects during the forenoon, with the 
afternoon session being devoted to a 
general round-table discussion of the 
various subjects treated. The first com- 
mittee report dealt with “Premium 
Notices,” the committee being under the 
chairmanship of Paul F. Bourscheidt, 
assistant secretary of the Peoria Life 
Insurance Company. In the absence of 
the chairman this report was read by 
George Pansiera of the Union Central 
Life. This paper covered the subject in 
a thoroughgoing analysis of the prac- 
tice of member companies and offered 
recommendations as to preferred sys- 
tems. In discussing the subject the 
author mentioned the unique case 
wherein the policyholder wanted to 
lapse the insurance but the assignee in- 
sisted on paying the premium himself 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


and thus keeping the insurance in 
force. What to do? He reported vari- 
ous company attitudes. It would de- 


pend upon the assignee’s proven inter- 
est in the policy; nature of assignment, 
etc. Many companies would accept the 
premium if the assignment were abso- 
lute. 


Agency Accounting 


The following report, “Agency Ac- 
counting,” also was read by a pinch- 
hitter, I. J. Klinginberger of the Lin- 
coln National Life appearing in place 
of S. Russell Smith, auditor of the 
Penn Mutual Life, who served as 
chairman of the committee charged 
with the compilation and analysis of 
the data covering this rather broad 
subject. 

In summary this report indicated a 
decided leaning toward the centraliza- 
tion of accounting detail. The trend 
appears to be in favor of taking as 
much accounting detail as possible out 
of the general agency or branch office 
and transferring it to the home office. 
The report covered everything from 
banking methods to the filing of cor- 
respondence, but some of the items 
might be summarized. The recommen- 
dation that renewal commissions be 
paid from the home office for reasons 
of economy; the vital necessity of com- 
plete information for recording lapsed 
business; cost accounting records a 
home office function; accounting ma- 
chinery little used except for adding 
machines. 


A Thoroughgoing Report 


Other items of this report included 
the analysis of company practice in 
transferring policies from one district 
to another. Most companies transfer 
at request of the policyholder, others 
do so automatically, still others as a 
matter of agency agreement. The ma- 
jority do not transfer commission pay- 
ments. The mailing of premium no- 
tices varied greatly, the trend being 
toward the two-notice system—one to 
be mailed from 15 to 20 days before 
due date and the final one five days 
before due date. Chairman Shilton paid 
this report a very fine compliment, de- 
claring it “undoubtedly the most com- 
plete ever compiled.” 














R. A. Taylor, 


assistant chief ac- 
countant of the Sun Life of Canada, 
read a voluminous report on Home Of- 


fice Premium Accounting. As chair- 
man of the committee studying this 
problem it was obvious that Mr. Taylor 
had a laborious assignment, both be- 
cause of the wide range of accounting 
detail included in the subject and be- 
cause of the wide diversity of company 
practice in handling premium income 
and disbursing commissions and divi- 
dend monies. He outlined various 
methods of calculating commissions and 
showed how to avoid peak periods by 
staggering commission payments. Also 
methods of accounting for non-resi- 
dent collections in tax returns. 

Following this paper and just before 
the group luncheon at the convention 
hotel Secretary F. W. Roland of the 
Lincoln National Life informed the 
attendance that all papers would be 
printed by the association and distrib- 
uted to the membership. Concerning 
these papers he declared that for years 
the fact has been apparent that too 
many accounting methods are being 
used. “There must be some one best 
way of doing everything,” he said, and 
urged the membership to study the 
various reports in a critical manner and 
assist in developing better and more 
standardized accounting methods. The 
afternoon was devoted to a general dis- 
cussion of the reports read at the morn- 
ing session. 


The Lincoln System 


Tuesday’s meeting was opened with 
a committee report by E. C. Wightman, 
assistant secretary, the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life. His subject, “One Plan 
for Centralized Accounting Functions,” 
gave in detail a picture of the account- 
ing methods of the Lincoln National, a 
system which brings into play a most 
complete use of punch cards. This 
company has developed to a high de- 
gree the use of this accounting inno- 
vation and the report was attended 
with interest. 

The chair was turned over to Mr. 
Wightman at this period and he in- 
troduced the next speaker, R. D. Jew- 
ett, assistant secretary, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life. His report reviewed in 

(Concluded on page 9) 
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(Concluded from page 6) 


as storage batteries, contractors’ equip- 
ment, adding machines, outboard 
motors, et cetera, insurance on prop- 
erty for exhibition purposes, horse and 
wagon floaters, theatrical equipment, 
negative film floaters, policies covering 
machinery or equipment during instal- 
lation, salesmen’s samples, bridges, 
processing risks, and policies covering 
merchandise sold on deferred payment. 
Bailees’ Customers Insurance—pol- 
icies written for laundries, cleaners, fur 
storers or rug storers, covering cus- 
tomers’ goods in their possession. 


Inland Marine Protection 


Mr. Beardsley considered at some 
length the question as to whether or 
not inland transportation insurance 
supplies business with a needed form 
of protection. He pointed out that while 
transportation is fundamentally and 
primarily the basis of all such insur- 
ance it does not mean that property 
must at all times be actually in motion, 
that is on a railroad car, a motor truck 
or a barge. So inland and transpor- 
tation insurance has been extended to 
take care of these needs and now offers 
protection on merchandise sold on the 
deferred payment plan, machinery and 
equipment during installation, goods 
sent to distant points for exhibition, 
processors risks, etc. For example, he 
said, a manufacturer of cotton goods 
whose own plant produces cotton goods 
“in the grey” sends his product to 
bleacheries, they are then shipped to 
other manufacturers or to consumers. 
The transit feature is involved in all of 
these, but in addition coverage is ex- 
tended to fixed locations. These con- 
tracts are drawn with the sole idea of 
affording to modern business complete 
protection under the simplest form of 
policy. 

There is one class of inland marine 
policy, Mr. Beardsley said, in which 
the element of transportation is not 
involved. This is the insuring of 
bridges and tunnels on an “all risks” 
basis. Most of the larger bridges that 
have been erected recently have been 
financed by bond issues, and the bond 
holders require that adequate security 
be provided in the form of insurance. 
This “all risks” insurance, he said, can 
only be written under an inland marine 
policy. 

He also showed how the motion pic- 
ture industry utilizes this form of in 
insurance, as well as department stores. 
The shipment of securities and cur- 
rency by registered mail, he said, relies 
upon it, and the airplane industry, he 
pointed out, has called for and received 
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great service from inland transporta- 
tion insurance, the cargo so transported 
and the airplanes themselves being in- 
sured under inland marine policies. 

Coming to the question of wherein 
can inland marine transportation in- 
surance be improved further and how 
can business and the insurance carriers 
cooperate in doing so Mr. Beardsley 
said that with the rapid development 
that has taken place in the business 
and with the increasing number of 
companies that are entering this field 
each year (each with its own idea as 
to how the business should be written), 
it has been impossible to bring about 
anything like a uniformity in contracts 
or rates. This, he said, is due partly to 
the fact that the business is compara- 
tively new and even those companies 
who were pioneers in the field have not 
yet had sufficient experience to enable 
them to decide on any standard rate 
schedule. He called attention to the 
fact that within the past few months 
the insurance companies now interested 
in this business have formed what is 
known as the inland marine under- 
writers association, the purposes of 
which as set forth in their constitution, 
are: To develop and facilitate scienti- 
fic and intelligent underwriting of all 
forms of inland marine and “All Risks” 
insurance; to study and promote sim- 
plification and accuracy of rating meth- 
ods and rate presentation; to investi- 
gate class or general hazards and to 
devise, advocate and promote reason- 
able and proper means of reducing the 
hazards insured against, to secure the 
adoption by members of suitable and 
uniform forms and clauses, and to 
serve as a medium for exchange of 
information. 


An Important Development 


Mr. Beardsley believed that this as- 
sociation, though yet in its infancy 
represents one of the great forward 
steps which has taken place in inland 
marine underwriting. 

Concerning cooperation between busi- 
ness and the insurance carriers he said 
that for one thing a standard bill of 
lading similar to that prescribed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the railroads and the railway express 
companies should be adopted and re- 
quired use by all truckmen operating 
as common carriers. 

The fire insurance companies, he 
said, are constantly attempting, 
through their engineering service, mu- 
nicipal inspections and extensive ad- 
vertising, to obtain the cooperation of 
business interests in the elimination of 
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unnecessary fire hazards, and that this 
effort has been effective is evidenced 
by the constantly decreasing fire in- 
surance rates. The casualty com- 
panies likewise, he added, are continual- 
ly seeking to decrease industrial 
hazards for the general good, and in 
the field of inland marine insurance 
the same cooperation would be equally 
useful. One of the most frequent 
causes of loss in inland marine insur- 
ance, he said, is poor packing and im- 
proper or insufficient shipping direc- 
tions on packages and packing cases. 


Life Office Management 
(Concluded from page 8) 


outline accounting problems connected 
with “Changes, Cancellations, Claims.” 
Twenty-seven companies formed the 
basis of the experience analysis offered. 

Joseph E. Lockwood, assistant to the 
agency vice-president of the Guardian 
Life, read a committee report on 
“Policy Loans, Maturities and Sur- 
renders.” 

This report stressed the great oppor- 
tunity for conservation work and gave 
a few plans which have proved helpful 
in cutting down the great waste due to 
lapse and surrender. One plan espe- 
cially successful calls for the use of a 
record book of payments, similar to 
those issued by installment houses. The 
borrower is requested to send the book 
along with every remittance and the 
entries tend to keep alive the impulse 
to pay off the loan. Additional insur- 
ance to cover the amount of the loan 
was also advocated. 

A fine report on “Investment Ac- 
counting” made by Horace W. Foskett, 
assistant treasurer of the Equitable 
Life of Iowa, and a discussional con- 
ference on this subject participated in 
by a goodly number of the membership, 
brought the meeting to a conclusion. 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


The annual statement of the Pilot 
Life Insurance Company, Greensboro, 
N. C., for the year ended Dec. 31, 1930, 
shows total admitted assets as of that 
date to be $13,576,644. The surplus 
to policyholders was $1,597,128, which 
includes the capital of $1,000,000. 
Since its organization the company has 
paid to policyholders and beneficiaries 
$13,059,662. This is the first state- 
ment to policyholders by the new 
president, Charles W. Gold. A. W. 
McAlister is chairman of the board 
and the other executive officers, in ad- 
dition to President Gold, are H. B. 
Gunter, vice-president and secretary; 
W. L. Sharpe, treasurer; T. D. Blair, 
agency manager, and Dr. H. F. Starr, 
medical director. 









Six Management Problems Discussed 


Excerpts from Addresses Delivered by Leaders of the Metropolitan 


Life Managerial Force at the Recent Annual Convention 


Selection 


By E. A. Stiece. 
Manager, Chicago, Ill. 


first requirement to be applied in 
selecting men for our business. With- 
out it the task of training men to 
become successful in our. business is 
more difficult. Since ability to sell is of 
great importance, it is equally impor- 
tant to select men with previous selling 
experience. 

However, mere selling experience in 
itself is not sufficient. To be of value 
in our business, the ability to sell must 
be coupled with aggressiveness and de- 
termination, for the latter two distin- 
guish successful men from mediocre. 
It is, therefore, imperative in selecting 
men, to seek out the type that best an- 
swers these requirements. The task 
then in training this type of man is con- 
siderably simpler, and of greater prom- 
ise of being successful. 

The types to be avoided are the slov- 
enly, slow thinking. In order to con- 
vince myself whether a man is alert or 
not, I generally speak to him about 
various subjects. While discussing 
same, I suddenly ask him what makes 
him think he will make good in the in- 
surance business? As a rule, the slow 
thinker hesitates and, watching his ex- 
pression, you will find blank reports 
right on his lips. No doubt, you real- 
ize how we like blank reports. Others 
reply quickly that they will try. Don’t 
let them try, it is a sure final. You will 
find the right man generally will reply, 
“I’ve got to make good; I know I will 
make good.” That man expresses de- 
termination. 

The next thing I question the appli- 
cant about is whether he understands 
that the insurance business is really a 
hard job; but it pays well, and, in order 
to make good, he must work five eve- 
nings a week. I then watch his expres- 
sion, and, for further observation, I 
call in the assistant manager. If we 
are both satisfied, we have him com- 
plete Form 35 and other necessary 
forms. After he completes the forms 
and brings in the required letters of 
reference, I have him come in with his 
wife and I sell her the job. I point out 
to her that she will be responsible for 
his success as well as failure. There- 
fore, she must assure me that she is 
satisfied to be a “grass widow” by vir- 


| ly my opinion, salesmanship is the 
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tue of evening work required in our 
business. When I am sure that she is 
satisfied and willing to continually en- 
courage him to make good, then I ap- 
point him as canvasser. I sell him the 
idea that he will be appointed a student 
agent for a short period, for which we 
will pay him commission in the ordi- 
nary department, the same as we pay 
our regular agents, except in the in- 
dustrial department, we pay him a little 
less than the other agents; neverthe- 
less, we will pay him $20 for every $1 
increase he makes. In addition to that, 
we allow him $15 a week for expenses, 
regardless of how little expense he may 
have. The $15 expenses I speak of is 
the salary we allow to the canvassing 
agent. 

Having selected the proper man, the 
next task is the careful training. This 
task devolves almost entirely upon the 
manager. The man himself may pos- 
sess all the requirements necessary, but, 
without proper guidance, he often falls 
by the wayside. 


Staff Meetings 
By JoserH D’ANDRADE 


Manager, Norristown, Pa. 


TAFF meetings may take the agent 

from the place where the assistant 
manager leaves him, and carry him 
along through the various policy con- 
tracts, teaching him the construction 
of the various forms of policies; con- 
tinuing with him through the various 
modes of settlement; demonstrating the 
specific places that certain forms of 
policy cover better than others. They 
may tend to show where one shall be 
used, as distinguished from another. 
They may deal with the subject of div- 
idends and the method by which they 
may be used, and may continue in an 
ever-widening field, until the point is 
reached of considering insurance as an 
investment, as a form of property, as, 
perhaps, the best form of property— 
one guaranteed not to depreciate be- 
yond definite amounts. 

Educational meetings may deal with 
the merits of various policy forms as 
issued by different companies, not be- 
cause it is a wise thing to place undue 
emphasis on competition, but as a 
means of strengthening agents in an 
understanding of the particular form 
of policy which they ave for sale. 

(Concluded on page 19) 


Industrial Production 


By J. H. BEHRMANN 
Manager, New York, N. Y. 


O not belittle the task of writing 

industrial and your men will not 
expect it to come easy. When one 
knows he has a hard road to travel, 
preparations are made accordingly, 
and progress is accomplished with ease. 
Tell a man his road is clear and easy 
and, when confronted with the small- 
est obstacle, he will balk, or turn back. 
Men are human and will fight to a 
finish when properly guided. There- 
fore, give them the benefit of your 
knowledge gained over the rough road 
of experience. By constantly injecting 
your staff with such spirit, you will 
find that seeming hardships become a 
pleasure. 

In our district we do not talk in 
terms of dollars and cents as to increase 
in record; it becomes a matter of pro- 
tection to the policyholder and a steady 
income to the agent. We analyze our 
collection books regarding industrial 
risks. Heads of families are our spe- 
cialty. Premiums are larger and busi- 
ness safer. Two out of ten policies on 
heads of families lapse, as compared 
with five out of ten on women. Insurance 
on children is absolutely safe, when you 
secure the father’s signature. Do not 
infer, from what I have said, that in- 
surance on children cannot be applied 
for by the wife, but I do suggest that, 
rather than put pressure on the case, 
see the wage earner. 

Bear with me; my plan is not easy, 
but if the suggestions are followed, you 
will find your agents producing daily 
and your new business lapse very light. 
In addition to the two suggestions just 
expressed, you will find a natural influx 
of new families. 

It must be kept in mind that an 
agent will pursue the course of least 
resistance and that when he finds his 
own system—which, of course, is con- 
trary to your teaching—is unprofitable 
and wasteful, you will get a very frank 
admission and a promise of support. 

These ideas may not be new. Yet, in 
our desire to improve the district rec- 
ord, are we not inclined to make un- 
reasonable demands, and to discard old 
ideas which have been proved valuable; 
and then, five weeks later, repent and 
wonder what is wrong? 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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Conservation 


By MEYER KATZNELSON 
Manager, Chicago, Ill. 


ONSERVATION and _ supervision 
+ are synonymous in the ordinary 
department. The more efficient the 
supervision, the greater will be the 
conservation. 

The agents in Douglas Park are in- 
structed and constantly reminded of the 
importance of calling promptly on ordi- 
nary receipts. They realize that giving 
the policyholder service means having 
the good will of the policyholder, and, 
in a good many instances, additional in- 
surance is written. 

On Monday of each week, the ste- 
nographer prepares, in duplicate, a list 
of ordinary receipts on which the grace 
period expires that week. The original 
is left with the manager, and the dupli- 
cate is given to the assistant manager 
for the purpose of checking daily to see 
that the agent calls to collect. If an 
agent has an unusual number of uncol- 
lected receipts on the list, he is called 
upon to explain the neglect, and why 
the policyholders did not receive the 
services to which they are entitled. 
Likewise, if an assistant manager has 
more receipts listed on his staff than 
any of the others, he is called in and 
told that more supervision in the col- 
lection of receipts on his staff is neces- 
sary. By using this method, we find 
that, by Saturday of each week, 90 
per cent of the receipts on which the 
grace period is about to expire are col- 
lected. All uncollected receipts for that 
week are then turned in to the assistant 
manager with the Form 01222 com- 
pleted by the agent, giving the reason 
for his inability to collect. The stenog- 
rapher mails out Form 03, notifying 
the policyholders of their premiums 
being past due. The assistant manager 
is then requested to go out on all re- 
ceipts that are past the grace period, 
with the idea of conserving and verify- 
ing the agent’s report. The assistant 
renders a report to me, personally, on 
the following Tuesday. The receipts 
that are still uncollected are given to 
me by the assistant manager and kept 
on le until the sixty-day grace period 
has expired; they are then followed by 
me, personally, to see that they are con- 
served during that time. After the 
sixty-day grace period has expired, and 
all efforts to conserve the business have 
failed, it is reported to the home office 
for cancellation. 

A good many policies are conserved 
by me, personally, when the insured 
comes up to the office for either full 
loan value or cash surrender. As a 
rule, when they come to the office they 
have been posted by either our own 
agents, or by agents of other com- 
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panies, as to the exact amount of cash 
or surrender value. I always invite 
them in to my private office and try to 
find out the reason for wanting either 
surrender or full loan value, and usu- 
ally succeed in pointing out to them that 
it is to their own advantage to leave 
sufficient equity, in case they cannot 
meet payment of their next premium 
due, there will be enough money to 
carry it. 

When calling on receipts for conser- 
vation, we often found that the agent 
had neglected the policyholder and all 
it was necessary to do was for some- 
one to call and get the money. We 
then call in the agent and point out to 
him his carelessness and neglect to 
look after the company’s business, 
which accounts for his not having a 
better record. 

We point out to him that, had he 
given the people service, he would make 
more money. In other cases we have to 
resell the business or straighten out 
some misunderstanding that they had 
with the agent. Sometimes, where 
there were financial diculties, we suc- 
ceeded in conserving the policy—either 
by loan, reducing the amount of insur- 
ance; or by changing the plan. We 
point out to the agents that it would be 
to their advantage to look after the 
collection of receipts, themselves, rather 
than take up the assistant manager’s 
time for collection when it should be 
spent for production. A separate rec- 
ord is kept of all lapsed policies and I 
personally supervise to see that either 
the agent or assistant manager keeps 
in touch with the insured, with the view 
of reinstating the policy. 


The Monthly Debit 


By E. R. LEHMAN 
Manager, Sheboygan, Wis. 


ERSISTENCY of business neces- 
Pray begins with the introducton 
of it. Every manager should carefully 
review applications submitted. If writ- 
ten on old policyholders, he should de- 
termine that premiums are promptly 
paid on existing insurance, and, if writ- 
ten in new families, he should see to 
it that proper care is exercised in se- 
lection of grade. As it is a requirement 
that at least one month’s premium be 
collected with each application, he must 
therefore assure himself that the pre- 
mium has been remitted. 

When monthly premium policies are 
issued, they must be promptly delivered, 
and additional premiums collected, if 
possible. Inasmuch as many monthly 
policies issued early in the month are 
not dated until the first of the following 
month, there is a tendency on the part 

(Concluded on page 19) 





The Lapse Ratio 


By G. H. BEINE 


Manager, Santa Rosa, Cal. 


HE majority of our lapses are un- 
Twas and, even in a district 
with a low lapse ratio, they can be 
further reduced. The responsibility 
for accomplishing this rests with us as 
managers. 

Lapse begins with selling the busi- 
ness. We must teach our agents to sell 
insurance on its merits. Our contracts 
are so liberal and the benefits so great 
that it is not necessary to use clever 
methods to put over a sale. 

Moreover, the business should be 
placed in the department to which it 
belongs. Too often an agent, because 
he is not properly instructed’ or 
prompted by selfish motives, places the 
business in a department in which it 
does not belong. 

Business written by assistant man- 
agers usually has a higher lapse ratio 
than that written by agents. The as- 
sistant, of necessity, has to write the 
business on the first interview. He is 
rushed for time and wants to make a 
showing to his manager, as well as to 
show his agents that the business is 
there to be had. 

When the assistant manager accom- 
panies an agent, his duty should be not 
to make the agent’s salary, but to teach 
him how to write business. We should 
not have too many special weeks. They 
encourage an agent to force business, 
and, getting him out of the routine of 
his everyday work, something must be 
neglected. It is everyday, consistent 
production that counts, and “Eight 
Sales per Week” should be our slogan. 
It is not so important to have a big 
week’s writing as it is never to have 
a poor one. 

We should not be too interested in a 
large industrial writing. It often 
proves disastrous to encourage an 
agent to put up a topheavy industrial 
increase. If he can write industrial 
easily, he should be encouraged to spend 
more time writing ordinary. 

We should insist on our agents col- 
lecting four weeks or more advance 
payment on every application. There 
can be but one argument against this, 
and that is, it will reduce the number 
of applications written. But isn’t that 
just why we should insist on four 
weeks being collected? It might elimi- 
nate a few applications that would turn 
out to be good business, but it will 
eliminate many that should never be 
written. 

Nothing will discourage an agent 
more than to put forth efforts for 
which he receives no remuneration. It 
would be much better to have an agent 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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HOW'S BUSINESS 7 


TO BE NEXT MONTH 


CHARTED BY UNITED BUSINESS PUBLISHERS, Inc 


HIRTY-FOUR ECONOMIC EX- 
{pane BS. OF BUSINESS 

PAPERS PUBLISHED BY THE 
United Business Publishers, Inc 
—HERE PRESENT A COMBINED 
OPINION ABOUT THE COURSE OF 
BUSINESS DURING THE MONTH 
or MAY. GOVERNMENT AND 
OTHER RECORDS PROVIDE YOU WITH 
HISTORY OF RECENT MONTHS. 
THIS BOARD OF EXPERTS DEALS 
INLY WITH THE FUTURE. Its 
OPINIONS ARE BASED ON CLOSE 
CONTACT WITH THE MORE THAN 
400,000 SUBSCRIBERS REACHED BY 
THEIR PUBLICATIONS IN FAR 
FLUNG FIELDS OF RETAILING AND 
NDUSTRY. 


W eo the average man in this nation needs 
above all else at the present time is a place 
to confidently hang his hat. No word better 
describes the present situation than uncertainty. 


it has a deeper significance 
than is at first apparent. Nineteen months ago we 
suddenly awoke to the fact that we had been specu- 
lating heavily in securities. Since that time it has been 
continually brought home to us that we have been 
speculating as well in all the phases of our business 
and social life. 


Bitter as is any period of readjustment, when our 
faith in things spiritual, ethical and political are con- 
currently shattered, confidence is bound to be at a 
very low ebb 

In the retail merchandising field staple goods are 
moving with fair regularity and volume. Necessities 
are being bought. But the great buying power of 


Trite as this may sound, 


the country is giving heed to the cry “liquidation” 
and is maintaining its reserves and savings in as 
liquid a form as possible. 


Savings deposits continue to increase. There is much 
academic discussion of unemployment insurance 
old age pensions, governmental control of utilities, 
and other vestiges of a form of paternalism that may 
characterize government during the next decade. 


Wages now appear to be facing a major operation, 
and therein lies a real dilemma. A new congress 
will meet this coming winter, its strength about 
equally divided, to battle for political prestige, and 
hoping for nothing better than discontent and wide- 
spread dissatisfaction to turn into political capital 


May will bring additional records of first quarter 
performances. Its trend will have a decided effect 
on the ensuing months, but under present conditions 
it is a difficult month to forecast 


THE COURSE OF BUSINESS FORECAST FOR MAY 





BUSINESS 


RETAIL STOCKS 


COLLECTIONS 


COMMENTS 





AUTOMOTIVE, °,72: 


and 24% 
tively. 


May sales 2% 
April and 24% 
May, 1930, 


less than 
less than 
on passenger 
trucks about % 


Slightly higher in both 
both much lower than 


respec- May, 1930. 


lines than in April, and — i in May 


than May, 1930. 


Estimated passenger car 
sales for May, 270,000; 
trucks, 38,000. 


but slower 








Estimated 


DEPARTMENT crease 
STORES 


May, 1930 


seasonal in- 
of 7% 
with a range 


over April, 
less than 


of 2% to 10% 


No change in May from 
April, but 7% less than 
May, 1930. 


in May 


No change from April, 
but slightly slower than 
May, 1930. 


Staple goods are doing 
better than style goods, 
and stocks remain light, 
as close buying is main- 
tained. 








HARDWARE 


Seasonal increase of 10% 


over April, but from 10% 


About the same in May Some 


as in April, but 10% be- less 


_ improvement over 
April 
satisfactory than 


Manufacturers, whole- 
salers and dealers con- 
tinue to express confi- 


anticipated, but 
dence and optimism 


to 15% behind May, 1930. 


hind May, 1930. 


May, 1930. 


with regard to the fu- 
ture. 











INSURANCE 


Lower in life and fire, 
but higher in casualt 
in May than in April, 
and probably lower in all 
lines than May, 1930 


Little change in all lines 
from April. Slightly bet- 
ter in life, and slower in 
fire and casualty than 
May, 1930. 


A national drive for 
business. stimulation 
backed by responsible or- 
ganizations in the indus- 
try will be launched in 
May. 








JEWELRY 


Distinctly better than 
April. Better in some 
sections, poorer in 
others, than May, 1930. 


the same or 
larger than 
robably less, but 
assorted than 


About the same or bet- 
ter than April. Section- 
ally better and worse 
than May, 1930. Install- 
ment collections hardest 
hit. 


Majority of the big cen- 
ters indicate improved 
business for May. 








MACHINERY 


METAL 
PRODUCTS 


METALS 


Steel plant operations at 
about 50% of capacity. 


Seasonal activity in ma- 
chine tool production is 
a hopeful sign. 


Hope for material gains 
is quite generally de- 
ferred until Fall. 








PL.Leeeeene 
ND 
HEATING 








Continued improvement 
anticipated in May, but 
materially lower than 
May, 1930. 


Contractors’ stocks will 


continue low. 


The targer contractors 
are still discounting their 
bills. Customer collec- 
tions fair. 


Residential construction 
continues its upswing. 








May will show an in- 
crease over April, and 
hold its own with May, 
1930. 


Increased stocks because 
of delayed sales. ‘‘In- 
stock’’ buying reduces 
retail stock on mer- 
chants’ shelves. 


Will continue normal and 
steady, and at about the 
same level as a year ago. 


There is real expectation 
of a good volume at re- 
tail in all lines in May. 
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American Management Meeting 
Insurance Division Well Represented at Second 


Annual Meeting of This Progressive Association 


CuicaGo, April 29.—The second an- 
nual conference of the Insurance Di- 
vision of the American Management 
Association which closed today its 
three-day session at the Palmer House 
in this city proved a most successful 
and interesting affair. William J. 
Graham, vice-president of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, of New 
York, who is president of the A. M. A., 
and who took a keen interest in seeing 
that the program was both varied and 
inclusive, well deserved congratulation 
because of the results attained. The 
speakers and leaders in the various 
discussions were men of wide promi- 
nence in the insurance world. 

Managers of insurance departments, 
officials and organizations who are in- 
terested in insuring business risks, and 
executives of a number of insurance 
companies make up the Insurance Di- 
vision of the A. M. A. P. D. Betterley, 
vice-president of the A. M. A., and as- 
sistant treasurer of Graton & Knight 
Company, Worcester, Mass., is the 
head of the division. His address on 
“Use and Occupancy” insurance was 
an important feature of the first day of 
the convention. Harry Arthur Hopf, 
senior partner of H. A. Hopf & Co., 
presided at all of the meetings. 


Opening Session 

Albert W. Pell, treasurer of Lamont, 
Corliss & Co., New York, was the 
first speaker at the opening session. 
His subject was “Multiple Location 
Floating Insurance.” He explained 
that this was one of the proposed titles 
for a coverage that has been written 
for many years under the name of 
floater insurance. He said that in 
some States efforts have been made to 
prevent the issuance of floater policies 
because of the fear that they might 
lose some insurance premium on tax 
on floaters issued outside the State and 
covering locations inside. This prob- 
lem, he said, has been partly covered 
by the present practice under which 
the companies report to local agents in 
the States affected and pay local com- 
missions to them. He discussed the 
methods of computing rates and con- 
cluded by referring to the adjustment 
of losses for the best interests of all 
concerned. A discussion was led by 
W. F. Lund, comptroller’s office, United 
States Rubber Company. 

“Ocean Marine Insurance” was the 
subject of an address by Alan M. Mac- 
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Intire, assistant treasurer, United Fruit 
Company, Boston. He gave a clear 
and thorough analysis of what marine 
insurance is and pointed out that in 
spite of its name, a marine insurance 
policy in the United States may cover 
in many instances where no water 
transportation is intended. He pointed 
out the importance of selecting reliable 
carriers as a means of securing low 
rates. 





P. D. Betterley 
Discussed Use and Occupancy Insurance 
and Catastrophe Hazards 


Mr. MaclIntire in the afternoon de- 
livered another address, his subject 
being “Inland Marine Insurance.” He 
explained that such insurance was di- 
vided into two classes: commercial 
coverage and personal coverage, and 
various types of policies were dis- 
cussed at length. 


Use and Occupancy 


P. D. Betterley, as noted above, spoke 
on “Use and Occupancy Insurance.” 
He said that keen competition makes 
it essential that business be continued 
with as little loss from interruption 
and casualties as possible and that one 
method of providing capital to main- 
tain the organization, meet obligations 
and restore early production is to carry 
business interruption insurance. 

Mr. Betterley on Tuesday delivered a 
paper on “Catastrophe Hazards” and 
said that catastrophe and fire insurance 
ought to be in the same companies to 
avoid delay by controversy over cause 


of loss. Reinsurance may supplement 
the catastrophe coverage, he said, and 
it may also be advantageous to use 
this type of insurance for losses ex- 
ceeding the figure which the insured is 
willing to assume on uninsured risks. 
R. L. Arnheim, secretary, Chicago Mail 
Order Company, led the discussion. 

A most interesting feature of today’s 
session was a paper on “Products Lia- 
bility Insurance” by L. H. Wiggers, 
insurance manager for Procter & 
Gamble Company, Chicago. Mr. Wiggers 
said that under the old common law 
doctrine it was held that a manufac- 
turer of an article was not liable to a 
consumer who had no contractual rela- 
tion with him. But today, he said, the 
modern trend as defined in recent court 
decisions is the exact reverse and the 
manufacturer is liable for damages if 
his negligence or his employees’ negli- 
gence results in injury or property 
damage to the ultimate consumer even 
though there is no contractual relation- 
ship between the parties. 


Liability Risks 

An interesting paper on “Employers’ 
Public and Contingent Liability Risks” 
was presented by D. M. Loughman, in- 
surance manager, General Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Company. He attached con- 
siderable importance to the increase in 
contingent risks arising from the opera- 
tion of automobiles owned by the em- 
ployee or the employer. He asserted 
that the automobile presents probably 
the greatest hazard the average em- 
ployer faces today in both business and 
private life, as it spreads his opera- 
tions and consequently his liability 
over a large territory, and is for the 
greater part of the time out of his 
control. George E. Rogers, insurance 
manager, United Piece Dye Works, 
led the discussion. 

Another paper delivered today which 
was highly praised by the delegates 
was presented by E. M. McMahon, sec- 
ond vice-president of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York. Mr. McMahon 
spoke on “Stabilizing a Business En- 
terprise Through Life Insurance” and 
he said that when the services of life 
insurance companies and _ corporate 
fiduciaries are more fully appreciated 
and applied to the solution of certain 
business problems, individual pro- 
prietorships, partnerships and close 
corporations should expect to enjoy 
greater stability. 









Sales Points on Automobile Insurance 


By Jarvis WOOLVERTON MASON 


os R. PROSPECT, you know 
M there’s a new business being 
built up these days. It’s called 
the ‘accident racket.’ Maybe tomor- 
row you'll get a letter from some 
lawyer advising you that someone you 
never heard of claims an absurd sum 
of money for an injury from your car 
six or eight months ago. You don’t 
know anything about it. Still, you 
can’t remember what you did that day. 
In any case, you’d need to hire a 
lawyer. But if you have liability in- 
surance my company supplies the 
lawyer—and it doesn’t cost you a cent. 
You won’t have to spend hours testify- 
ing. Your time is too valuable for 
that. My company has had plenty of 
experience in such cases—we know 
how to squelch fraudulent claims. 

“But suppose the claim was legiti- 
mate. No matter how careful you are, 
you may incur serious liability inad- 
vertently. Pedestrians have the right 
of way at crossings in most states. So 
if some absent-minded chap jumps in 
front of your car at the corner of Main 
and Washington, you pay the bill—un- 
less you’re insured. Law isn’t neces- 
sarily justice, you know. For 
cents a week you can free yourself of 
the possibilities of a lot of nerve-rack- 
ing, time-consuming worry, and per- 
haps save yourself from paying a big 
judgment besides.” 

Really, there are so many arguments 
for public liability and property dam- 
age insurance that it’s impossible to 
set them all down. Here are four you 
can use in your sales talks: 


1. Children in the street can get in 
your way quicker than you can 
dodge — particularly in wet 
weather. 

The school and college joy riders 
and those bright young men who 
drive light delivery trucks forty 
miles an hour without seeming 
to care what happens. 

The jay walker, mentioned above, 
he knows that the law and 
the juries take his side. Once 
in a while one of them gets rash, 
in the smart way they have, and 
almost invites you to bump him 
hard just once. 

Finally, because you need your 
time and brains in your business. 
Being careful, you don’t want to 
pay a lawyer when perhaps the 
other chap was to blame. 


Automobile fire and theft insurance 
doesn’t take much selling. Almost 
anybody who spends money for a car 
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sees the logic of protecting himself 
against these hazards. The sales 
points are obvious, but when it’s neces- 
sary you can bring out these things: 

“Have you ever climbed underneath 
a car or looked around under the hood 
or the dashboard and noticed the mul- 
titude of wires, leading no one knows 
where? Just think of the fire hazard 
from short circuits and faulty insula- 
tion—particularly in view of the gaso- 
line. 

“Stealing cars is another ‘racket’ 
of tremendous proportions. There are 
countrywide gangs that steal a car in 
your town and sell it to a dealer two 
hundred miles away before you know 
it’s gone. They don’t specialize in fine 
cars or cheap cars, new cars or old 
cars. They’re all the same to them 
because they’re all salable. There’s no 
such thing as a fool-proof lock or posi- 
tive identification of a car. Crooks 
are always one jump ahead of the theft 
prevention engineers. The only solu- 
tion is insurance. 

“Then, there is the small-time sneak 
thief who can use a spare tire now and 
then and the conscienceless motorist 
who needs a new distributor cap or set 
of tools. Why take chances when the 
price of a cigar every week will shift 
the worry and loss to us?” 


Plate Glass Insurance 


Who hasn’t slammed a door and 
broken the glass? How many times 
in a year do you almost put your um- 
brella through the windshield? How 
many children have thrown stones at 
your car When insurance costs a few 
dollars a year and a new windshield 
costs ten or fiftten it’s a mighty good 
bet to insure. (Don’t let anyone stop 
you on the headlight and spotlight 
lens question. The policy doesn’t 
cover them for the very good reason 
that some amiable autoist might pre- 
fer a fifty-dollar set for his three- 
dollar ones and yield to temptation. 
Anyway, they seldom get broken in 
anything but a very serious accident 
unless they’re carelessly left loose.) 


Collision Insurance 


Yes, here’s a bigger problem. But, 
man, go out and sell it. There is more 
money for you in lines that are hard 
to sell because most agents are lazy 
and you’ve got a clear field. 

Price is the difficulty here. Price 
and the fact that the only kind you 
can sell for a reasonable amount of 
money excludes the most common ac- 
cidents. But that doesn’t mean it can’t 


be sold. In the first place, you have a 
very special appeal to make. Liability 
and property damage protect the other 
fellow and his property. Here’s a 
coverage that hits home. It protects 
your prospect’s own property. If it’s 
worth while to pay you to worry about 
the other fellow’s car, it’s certainly a 
great idea to let you worry about his 
own—the car he bought with his hard- 
earned cash. 

There’s a good answer to the “it 
doesn’t cover the common accidents” 
comeback, too. In the first place, all 
cars are equipped with good bumpers 
these days. If you hit something hard 
enough to smash through a bumper, 
you’re likely to do more than fifty dol- 
lars’ worth of damage. Anyway, we 
all expect small repairs bills on a car. 
Insurance was invented to take care 
of the occasional big loss, not expenses 
which may well be considered part of 
the upkeep in these days of close, fast 
traffic. 

He’ll tell you he’s careful. 
theless, telegraph poles appear in 
strange places on foggy nights. And 
how about the other fellow? Is he so 
careful? Sure, your prospect may 
have the right to collect from him, 
but you can’t squeeze blood out of a 
stone. Everybody hasn’t the same 
sense of fair dealing and the same 
business ability that your prospect has. 
Only men like him have bank balances 
and the common sense to carry liability 
insurance. Furthermore, he doesn’t 
want to be bothered with law suits. 
It’s cheaper to insure. (Right here, if 
your prospect is on his toes, he’ll start 
expounding upon what a horrible gov- 
ernment we have, inasmuch as _ it 
doesn’t make sure-fire liability and 
property damage insurance compulsory. 
It’s an intriguing subject, but guide 
him gently away from it. Argument 
and extended discussion won’t sell col- 
lision insurance.) 


Collision and Plate Glass in 
Combination 

Here’s a good thing to offer. Just 
suppose your assured gets mixed up 
with a steam roller and his car calls 
for $250 worth of fixing. We'll say 
it would cost $40 for new glass and 
$200 for other repairs. Then, if he 
has $50 deductible collision and plate 
glass, he collects $200 on the collision 
policy and $40 on the glass. The acci- 
dent cost him just $10. Don’t you 
think that will appeal to the average 
prospect Don’t you dare think it 
won't! 


Never- 
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Sales Help 
(Continued from page 7) 

Today’s school boy and girl will be 
tomorrow’s leader. 

Money is necessary in order that’ 
children may attend school and train 
their minds. Should funds not be pro- 
vided and in turn the child denied the 
right to complete the educational 
years, the child becomes a “denied 
one” and begins life under a handicap. 
They are left equipped in a diver’s 
suit and expected to run the race of 
life with those dressed as racers. 

An early death of the parent may 
cause great financial losses later on. 
Much unhappiness may result. Again, 
the parent may be unable to save ex- 
cept by a proven plan, and the good 
intentions will not be realized because 
of lack of funds. 

Of all crops, the children crop is the 
most valuable. There is one period of 
foundation building and development. 
That is the days of youth. 

So an educational fund is the guar- 
antee money will be on hand when 
needed. Whether the parent lives or 
dies, money is provided. The son or 
daughter is assured of the necessary 
finance. 


The Mortgage Fund 


This fund provides for one of the 
greatest of necessities, and that is 
shelter. 

But few homes are bought outright. 
One makes a deposit and acquires an 
equity. The balance of the indebted- 
ness is reduced monthly by the pay- 
ment of small deposits. Each deposit 
pays the current interest charge and 
reduces the principal. Thus each pay- 
ment increases the size of the equity 
one owns in the home. 

It has been said the cradle of liberty 
rests in the home. Since a home is 
always purchased for permanency, a 
way should be provided for the paying 
of any indebtedness held against it. 
While the buyer is alive, payments 
can be made with regularity, but if 
death takes away the earnings, no 
funds are available for further pay- 
ments. Then the created life insur- 
ance fund steps in and completes the 
job so the remaining members of the 
family may continue to live in the 
planned home. 

A home until paid for is a tempo- 
rary residence in which to live. The 
failure to make payments promptly 
soon causes one to be dispossessed and 
lose title. Should the income stop and 
only a widow be left to complete the job, 
she, instead of receiving a title to the 
property, would receive an order to 
move. She is unable to pay either the 
interest or a part of the principal. 

A mortgage fund may be looked upon 
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trom two separate angles. For what 
purpose was the home purchased? 

Was it a permanent place in which 
to live? Was it for speculative pur- 
poses? 

If purchased for the first reason, a 
sum equal to the amount of the mort- 
gage should be on call. Should the 
buyer die, this money on call pays the 
remaining installments and the family 
is assured of shelter and ownership of 
the home. 

If purchased for the speculative pur- 
pose, an amount equal to the unpaid 
installments should be on call. Should 
the buyer die, the home is paid for 
and becomes a part of the general 
estate. It is placed on sale or with- 
held from the market until a favorable 
chance presents itself for a sale. The 
equity has been protected and the 
estate suffers no loss. 

The purchase of a home is the same 
as the building of a monument for 
one’s self. If protected, it remains as 
a whole and becomes something worth- 
while. If unprotected, the efforts 
made in the partial buying may be 
entirely lost. 

Thus a mortgage fund is the safe 
way to complete that which a man 
starts to do, and is the further pro- 
tecting of what one wants to own. 


The Old Age Fund 


This fund has its appeal to everyone. 
On the average, three out of five per- 
sons living today will be alive at age 
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sixty-five. Reliable statistics show but 
5 per cent of all people reach the older 
age with sufficient income on which to 
live. 

To face a prolonged old age without 
income and to be dependent on someone 
else, gives neither peace of mind inthe 
present nor a rosy outlook for the 
future. 

It has been said that the miseries 
of a broken old man or woman are 
of interest to nobody. Such people 
travel alone. On the other hand, the 
person who reaches the later years of 
life and has an income, is welcomed 
and respected by everyone. 

For the days of the future, prepara- 
tion must be started during one’s 
youth. The young man or woman is 
able to work and must be taught to 
save. The longer one delays the mat- 
ter of formulating and carrying out 
a plan to provide for future needs, 
the greater the handicap to overcome 
later on. Every day that passes with- 
out some provision being made for the 
days to come is a mortgage on the 
future. When one has reached a cer- 
tain age, that mortgage can never be 
lifted. 

A great part of the ill health and 
inefficiency of men is due to fear be- 
cause of the lack of financial prepara- 
tion for independence. 

Old age will come. To live as a 
guest of the county, or with one’s rela- 
tives, is humiliating. Such is not in 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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dentist. 
last and final bills? 


ders of the mother? 
need money? 








young man or woman? 


8. When an income is lost by either permanent disability or 
old age, how is the loser’s method of living affected? 

9. Do you agree that the family is the greatest and most val- 
uable of all American institutions? 

10. What part should the Golden Rule play in the home life 


of every family? 


4. When a father dies, what new duties fall upon the shoul- 
For what three purposes will she 


5. Why should the future education of each child be guaran- 
teed? What pride will the parents have in knowing that 
their educational plans will be completed? 
uneducated child condemned to a virtual life of slavery? 

6. Name two reasons why every mortgage should be pro- 
tected by a life insurance contract. 

7. Who are the principal inmates of the old folks home? 
What argument does this give you when interviewing a 


1. Analyze and write down your own needs for life insurance. 


2. Analyze and write down the insurance needs of your best 
friend, your next door neighbor, your banker, doctor and 


QUIZ SHEET 
3. Why should everyone create a fund for a payment of their 


Why is the 
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Men with Three “I’s’”— 


Intelligence, Initiative and Industry are 
three prime requisites to success in the 
sale of life insurance. 


A man must have a thorough knowledge 
of the business. He must possess an 
ability to initiate new ways of applying 
that knowledge. And he must work. 


Industry, systematically applied, is the 
motive power that makes the first two 
“T’s” effective. 











The Missouri State Life is proud of its 
growing number of Three “I” men. The 
Company’s remarkable growth is the re- 
sult of this three “I” force in its Agency 
Organization. 


In 15 years from One Hundred Million to 
A Billion and a Quarter 


of insurance in force. 











MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hillsman Taylor, President 
St. Louis 


The Progressive Company 
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Lincoln on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance 





Practical Usefulness Limited to 
Narrow Field, Declares 
Metropolitan Official 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., April 29.— 
Insurance in itself cannot furnish the 
major solution for the general problem 
of unemployment, Leroy A. Lincoln, 
vice-president and general counsel of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, declared today at the nineteenth 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. While for 
certain types of unemployment, insur- 
ance is probably practical, Mr. Lincoln 
said, its field seems a narrow one; and 
he warned against the danger of too 
much emphasis on the possibilities of 
unemployment insurance as “likely to 
result in too little attention to the nec- 
essity of stabilizing employment condi- 
tions themselves.” The only compre- 
hensive and satisfactory solution of the 
unemployment problem must be one 
which eliminates or greatly reduces 
unemployment, the speaker pointed out, 
declaring that preventive rather than 
relief measures should be sought. 

Identified with a company which fre- 
quently has declared itself to be study- 
ing the subject of unemployment insur- 
ance with the hope of developing a 
practical plan, Mr. Lincoln said that 
earlier opinions had become modified as 
the company’s experts had extended 
their studies, and that certain definite 
limitations in scope were being seen 
more clearly than in the past. He im- 
plied, however, that a plan to insure 
those normally employable against lim- 
ited unemployment resulting from 
cyclical, seasonal or technological rea- 
sons was a practical possibility. No 
relief through unemployment insurance 
is possible, he said, for unemployable 
individuals or for those whose unem- 
ployment is the result of industrial dis- 
putes or causes of a personal nature 
such as inaptitude, poor training or 
limited qualifications. 

In the development and supervision 
of a plan, the State may well cooperate 
and even point the way, said the speak- 
er; but he held it to be inadvisable 
from several angles for government to 
undertake the administration of any 
plan that is eventually decided upon. 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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To Meet at Hartford 





Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association Plans Active 
Two-Day Convention 


The spring meeting of the Home Office 
Life Underwriters Association will be 
held at Hartford, Conn., May 19 and 
20, with headquarters at the Hotel 
Bond. This is the second meeting of 
this important association which was 
formed last fall and a large attendance 
of home office underwriters and officials 
is expected. 

The program for the two-day ses- 
sion, given out this week, includes dis- 
cussions by some of the leading under- 
writers in the country on the under- 
writing topics of prime importance to- 
day. In addition, there will be a fea- 
ture in the form of a “clinic” on the 
second morning, at which a general 
discussion of the important problems 
of the day will be undertaken in the 
form of a general clinic. Leigh Cruess, 
secretary of the Home Life, New York, 
is secretary of the association. 


Charles Augustus Peabody 


Charles Augustus Peabody, president 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of New York, from 1905 to 1923, died 
at his home in New York last Sunday 
night. He was 83 years of ago. Dur- 
ing his twenty-two years as president 
of the Mutual Life Mr. Peabody guided 
well the company whose head he be- 
came in the stormy days of insurance 
which culminated in the State insur- 
ance investigation headed by Willaim 
W. Armstrong the following year. 
His reputation as a wise executive and 
financier became country wide. 

Mr. Peabody was graduated from 
Columbia College in 1869 and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1870. At the age 
of 26 he was elected to the New York 
State Assembly but remained but a 
year in that body. He became a direc- 
tor or officer in many great corpora- 
tions. His interests were wide and va- 
ried. Funeral services were held yes- 
terday. Darwin P. Kingsley, chairman 
of the board of the New York Life In- 
surance Company; Frederic H. Ecker, 
president of the Metropolitan Life, and 
other prominent insurance executives 
were included in the committee ap- 
pointed by the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents to attend the ser- 
vice. 


Preliminary Report on 
Aviation Risks 





Aviation Committee of American 
Life Convention Studying 
Rating Problems 


To more accurately distinguish be- 
tween the aviation pilot who is a better 
risk and therefore entitled to less rat- 
ing, and his brother pilot who may 
have the same number of hours of fly- 
ing time to his credit and yet be a less 
desirable risk, is the object of a rating 
method suggested in the preliminary 
report of the Aviation Committee of 
the American Life Convention. The 
committee, which has been working on 
the subject since last October, believes, 
like its predecessor, that a method of 
rating pilots principally upon hours in 
air and crash record, without evaluat- 
ing the other and more personal ele- 
ments present and effective in the 
hazard, has been neither satisfactory 
in its result to the companies nor quite 
as advantageous as it should be to the 
pilots who are better risks. 

The report proposes certain per- 
centage increases for the unfavorable 
individual factors and percentage re- 
ductions for the favorable factor dis- 
closed by adequate investigation of the 
individual pilot risks. The report is 
preliminary to the final report to be 
made at the next annual meeting of the 
American Life Convention at Pitts- 
burgh in October, and is in the nature 
of a report of progress. It is issued at 
this time that it may receive discussion 
also at the meeting of the Medical Sec- 
tion in May. 

The following excerpts from the pre- 
liminary report analyzes the problem 
in this manner: 

“Insurance is written on some sort 
of basic formula peculiar to the par- 
ticular form of coverage being under- 
taken. This formula takes full cog- 
nizance of the hazards, exposures, ex- 
perience and other vital issues of the 
risk. It is basic in its fundamental 
and rudimentary form and as such 
acts as a yard stick by which each in- 
dividual risk can be measured. 

“In short, it is a manual by which 
the risk is rated. Virtually all insur- 
ance rates are based on manual prac- 
tice. There is no reason why life in- 
surance in aviation cannot be treated 
in like manner, even though it is com- 
paratively new and fraught with a 
multitude of complex ramifications. 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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Careful Selection 


One of the essential requirements for the successful operation of a life insurance 
company is the careful selection of risks. The Bankers Life of Nebraska over a 
period of years has one of the lowest mortality records in the country. 

We also follow the careful selection principle in our choice of sales personnel. The 
new man whom we contract is carefully considered as to age, experience, character 
and former record. This careful selection keeps our cost of securing business at 
a low figure and enables us to go the limit to make the men selected successful. 
Our modern system of training new agents in our Home Office School, our Home 
Office cooperation and our allotment of generous territory all contribute to the 
building of a successful general agency. 

We have a few worth-while opportunities for men of General Agency calibre in 
Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


Write A. B. OLSON, Mer. of Agencies 


BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEBRASKA 


FOUNDED IN 1887 
HOME OFFICE LINCOLN, NEBR. 
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9 As of December 31 
3 1926 .$ 938,220,116 ; 

1927 . 1,023,263,402 satisfactory when deal- 

m 1928 . 1,113,810,563 

m 1929 . 1,202,101,059 


1930 . 1,264,401,948 ing with 


During 1930, the New Eng- 
land Mutual issued and “ 

revived 24,325 policies ( t t 
amounting to $137,429,657. on men a 
The Insurance in Force was 


increased by $62,300,889, or 
45.3% of the New Business. 








New England Mutual CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Life Insurance Company 
Post Office Square CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 
910 So. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 
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Qualification Bill Opposed by 
Life Agents 





Measure Now Before Illinois 
Legislature; Action Expected 
Next Week 

CuicaGo, April 27—A showdown on 
the agents’ qualification bill now before 
the Legislature will probably occur on 
May 6 when the first hearing on the 
measure is held by the house insur- 
ance committee. The brokers’ bill also 
is to come up at the same session. 

However, it has developed that the 
life insurance companies of Illinois and 
the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers are opposed to the qualification 
bill because it includes life insurance 
agents. Whether the local agents of 
the State will attempt to push the bill 
through the legislature in face of this 
very strong opposition is not known, 
though it is rumored that the local 
agents are disposed to amend the meas- 
ure to eliminate life insurance agents. 

However, this action might not meet 
with the approval of the State Insur- 
ance Department, which introduced the 
qualification bills as administration 
measures. The leaders in the Illinois 
Association of Insurance Agents now 
are considering their future course. 

Despite the fact that the qualification 
bill includes a very strong anti-re- 
bating clause, the life insurance com- 
panies and the Chicago association are 
sponsoring their own rebating and 
twisting bill. However, their special 
measures have not yet been introduced. 


The Monthly Debit 
(Concluded from page 11) 


of the agent to delay delivery. Experi- 
ence has taught us that here is where 
arrears first develop. Prompt delivery 
of policies can be assured by the man- 
ager, if he will check with the agents, 
at least once a week, the record cards 
furnished with monthly policies, to de- 
termine just how many policies have 
not been delivered; then delegate the 
responsibility of prompt delivery to an 
assistant manager. 

Premiums being due the first of the 
month, collections should be made as 
early in the month as possible. Prompt- 
ly on the fifteenth of each month, a 
Form M1051 in duplicate, must be com- 
pleted by every agent, listing all un- 
collected items due for the month, the 
original handed to the assistant man- 
ager, the duplicate retained by the 
agent. The assistant will then check 
off all items collected by account day. 
On account day, when Forms 34 are 
completed, all uncollected items appear- 
ing in arrears columns should be veri- 
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Nylic Agents paid for $900,897,700 of new insurance in 1930. Of 
this total 97.1 per cent was on Life and Endowment forms; only 
2.9 per cent was Term insurance. These ratios, particularly in the 
present economic situation, demonstrate that Nylic Agents are suc- 
cessfully trained to sell the more substantial forms of insurance. 
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fied with Form 1051. The agent will 
then complete lapse schedules on every 
uncollected item, and turn them over to 
the manager, who then should inter- 
view every agent, personally, to ar- 
range for the conservation of every 
possible policy, and then determine the 
assignments necessary for the assistant 
managers to aid in the conservation of 
the business by the fourth of the fol- 
lowing month when lapse schedules are 
forwarded to the home office for official 
action. This method will assure prompt 
cancellaton of policies on which the 
grace period has expired, and will elimi- 
nate excess arrears carried to prevent 
special salary charge. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Staff Meetings 
(Concluded from page 10) 


Staff meetings develop, and the train- 
ing of an agent may cover the field of 
contracts through the many avenues 
with which you are so well acquainted. 
No training of an agent should be con- 
sidered well started that did not begin 
with the importance of a definite num- 
ber of calls; a proper recording of 
those calls; a careful analysis of them 
in order that the good may be sepa- 
rated from the bad. 

Presentation should be developed. J 
advocate prepared presentations as the 
best method. 7 
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the most interesting 
Life Insurance policy 
ever offered °° ’ 


THE EQUITABLE’S NEW 


Designed to meet an Increased 
Need for Life Insurance at a time 
of Temporarily Restricted Buying 
Power. 

A Low Initial Premium Policy 
With Convenient Adjustment Op- 
tions After 5 or 10 Years to Fit Your 
Economic Progress. 

Developed After Months of Scien- 
tific Study to meet Current Business 
Conditions. 


All Standard Features Included. 
_ 
ASK ANY EQUITABLE REPRESENTATIVE FOR 


DETAILS AND RATES e OR SEND COUPON (OR 
BOOKLET 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, PRESIDENT 
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THE EQUITABLE’S 
| ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENT 
POLICY 
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5192.50 WHOLE LIFE - Insurance Reduced to $4120. 
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Equitable Society Issues 
New Policy 












Gives Maximum Protection for 
Minimum Deposits for 
Five or Ten Years 


The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States yesterday 
announced it would write whole life 
protection with all standard features 
under an initial new low-rate policy to 
be known as the Economic Adjustment 
Policy which is designed to meet an 
acute need for life insurance protection 
at a time of temporarily decreased buy- 
ing power. 

Thomas I. Parkinson, president of 
the Equitable, said the policy was de- 
cided upon after the company’s experts 
had completed careful studies of the 
need for such a policy to meet present 
economic conditions. 

“We found the public in great need 
of life insurance for family and busi- 
ness protection at a time when reduced 
incomes called for a careful spreading 
of expenditures,” Mr. Parkinson said. 
“‘We set about to lend a helping hand 
in this situation and as a result have 
developed what we think is the most 
interesting policy ever offered the 
American public and one which clearly 
demonstrates the flexibility and respon- 
siveness of life insurance as a institu- 
tion. 

“The Economic Adjustment Policy, 
in brief, extends to the individual a 
maximum of permanent insurance for 
a minimum of premium deposits during 
the first five or ten years, and, if his 
financial situation has not improved in 
that time, even makes it possible for 
him to stay insured for his entire life- 
time at the original premium level. 

“At either the five or ten year period, 
the insured may utilize an adjustment 
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Charting the benefits and premiums for $10,000 protection under the new policy just issued by the Equitable of the U.S. 


whole life premium option. If, on the 
other hand, the policyholder should find 
himself financially unable to assume 
the increase involved, he may continue 
at the original premium until he is 60 
years old at which point three more 
adjustment options are offered, two 
providing for the still further exten- 
sion of the original premiums and a 
third for conversion to the whole life 
plan at an increased premium. 

“The policy will be written on stand- 
ard risks only between the ages of 21 
and 54 years for a minimum amount of 
$2,500. The new contract will enjoy 
participation in the Society’s dividend 
earnings and will have loan, cash and 
other surrender values. 

“I think we are justified in the claim 
that this is one of the most interesting 
policies ever offered to the American 
public.” 





E. C. Sparver, Becomes Director of 
Agencies for Reliance Life 





E. Chester Sparver Joins 
Reliance Life 





Leaves Executive Position with 
Conn. Mutual to Become 
Director of Agencies 


E. Chester Sparver, widely known 
insurance executive of Hartford, Conn., 
has been appointed director of agencies 
of the Reliance Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh and will take over 
the duties of this new position which 
was created for him on May 15. His 
headquarters will be in the home office 
of Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
the scope of his work will be national. 
Mr. Sparver, who recently was assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, was born in Harrisburg, Pa., 
and graduated from the Pennsylvania 
State College. 

He first entered the employ of Con- 
necticut Mutual as an agent in the 
Scranton, Pa., office in 1916, soon be- 
coming a district agent where he was 
engaged in sales and organization work 
until the World War, when he entered 
the air service, serving for two years 
in that branch of the military forces. 
After the war he returned to Scranton 
as supervisor of agents for the Con- 
necticut Mutual. In January, 1922, 
after outstanding sales development 
and organization work, he entered the 
agency department of the home office 
at Hartford. 

As a member of the agency depart- 
ment he took charge of sales promotion 
work, advertising and publicity. His 
intimate knowledge of field problems 
and experience in the agency depart- 
ment naturally led to his position as 
assistant superintendent of agencies. 
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The Handy Guide Leads the Way! 


FEATURE POLICIES, including the Family Income Policies, 
Retirement Income Policies, etc., are shown for the first 


time in the 1931 Edition. 








The Hanvy Guie to Premium Rates, Applications 
and Special Policies of American Life Insurance 
Companies contains the new rates, values and 
policy forms issued since the publication of the 
1930 Edition. 
PRICES 

Per copy, Handsome Flexible Binding - $4.00 
Per copy, with Three Supplements - 5.00 


Thumb Indexed Edition 
Per copy, Thumb Index for 30 companies $4.35 
Per copy, with Three Supplements 5.35 


Write for Special Company Prices 


Specialization Is Modern 


Every Company offers a _ contract 
which it believes features the most de- 
sirable and modern coverage, and 
which is designed to meet the needs of 
a discriminating clientele. 

Every agent of every company who is 
a thorough worker, and an active can- 
vasser must be familiar with the ser- 
vices and wares of his fellow under- 
writers. He must know the rates, and 
wording of the policies he meets in 
daily competition. 

To meet this need, the 35th Edition of 
THE HANDY GUIDE has been renovated 
to present a COMPLETE and 
EXACT COPY of the LEADING 
AND FEATURE POLICIES in the 
field of Life Insurance. The complete 


policies of 155 companies reproduced 
in THE HANDY GUIDE form an essen- 
tial item in the kit of every active 
agent. 


Standardization Is Inevitable 


Disability coverage has been complete- 
ly standardized to comply with the 
findings of the NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION OF INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONERS. 


THE HANDY GUIDE presents an abso- 
lute word for word copy of the DIS- 
ABILITY PROVISION now being 
offered by the leading Life Insurance 
Companies. The progressive agent 
should know what is being daily ad- 
vanced to his clients, in the way of 
broadening and increasing life insur- 
ance protection. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW—THE HANDY GUIDE WILL SOON BE READY! 
ORDER BLANK 


The Spectator Company 
243 West 39th St., New York 


Please send me/us 
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PRUDENTIAL MORTGAGE LOANS 


NewaRK, N. J., April 24.—Mortgage 
loans amounting to $37,163,187 were 
made by the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America during the first 
three months of 1931. 

In announcing this phase of its in- 
vestment program, the Prudential dis- 
closed that 3628 of the loans were on 
individual dwellings, 204 on apart- 
ments, 71 on mercantile structures, 
three on public institutions and 1715 
on farm properties—a total of 5621 
separate loans. 

While the total loaned during the 
first quarter of this year was less than 
that disbursed over a similar period in 
1930, the farm loans showed an in- 
crease. There were 1715 of these, as 
against 1323 last year, for a total of 
$7,838,314 in 1931, compared with $6,- 
254,079 in 1930. 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 


Regional conventions of Western and 
Southern Life representatives will be 
held on the following dates: April 29- 
May 2 in Chicago, May 8-9 in Indian- 
apolis, May 22-23 in Columbus, June 
3-6 in St. Louis, June 11-13 in Cleve- 
land, June 25-27 in Cincinnati, July 10- 
11 in Detroit, Aug. 27, 28, 29 in 
Charleston, and Sept. 18-19 in Pitts- 
burgh. 





Industrial Production 
(Concluded from page 10) 


There is one more item, which I use 
repeatedly when addressing the staff. 
It is that, on certain debits in the office, 
we have a production far greater, many 
times it is double, that of a neighboring 
agent. You will find, as a rule, that 
your largest producers have a small 
lapse ratio, and your smallest produc- 
ers have the largest lapse ratio—and, 
incidentally, the greatest detail. 

This is a business in which there is 
the future to reckon with; that is, with 
the result of bad or shabby work. Let 
every one, once and forever, resolve 
that we are only going to produce this 
business as suggested by our superiors. 
Let your results be those of which you 
can be proud. A definite plan, properly 
supervised, will bring lasting results. 
It will keep our business clean and 
beyond reproach. We will attract only 
the best caliber of men, who will not 
leave the business. If we have accom- 
plished our first purpose of daily in- 
dustrial production by definite, well 
supervised plans, you will then eradi- 
cate from your business 15 per cent 
of unnecessary finals brought about by 
over-anxious, panicky production, put 
on spasmodically, instead of systemat- 
icaliy. 
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As a result of our expansion program, 
unusually attractive General Agency 
openings are available for the right 
men in most of the ten SOUTH- 
EASTERN states in which we now 










operate. 





Unexcelled policy contracts, 


most liberal first year and long time 
renewal commissions, allowance for or- 






ganization and office expenses. 






If you are looking for a real oppor- 
tunity, it will be to your advantage to 






communicate with us. 










Cc. O.. MILFORD, 
President 


GREENVILLE 
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SOUTHEASTERN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Southeastern “U. S.” Should Remind You of Us 
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The Lapse Ratio 


(Concluded from page 11) 


write eight cases that persisted than to 
write sixteen, of which only ten per- 
sisted. He would be spending too much 
time and effort for which he is not being 
paid. He would, moreover, be creating 
a dissatisfied public and the business 
would be cheapened, both in his own 
mind and in the minds of the people 
with whom he deals. 

On the other hand, there are many 
arguments in favor of collecting four 
or more weeks in advance. It places 
the insurance in immediate benefit and 
impresses on the mind of the applicant 
the value of the insurance. An agent 
is less tempted to take chances in sub- 
mitting doubtful business and it has 
the same effect on the applicant. It 
will force the agent to use better sales 
methods and he will be more inclined to 
talk benefit in preference to premium. 
In other words, it solidifies the busi- 
ness from the start. 





Place importance on the personal de- 
livery of policies. See that every pol- 
icy is delivered promptly in person, and 
that the arguments used in inducing 
the prospect to become a policyholder 
are gone over a second time. This is a 
very opportune time to collect addi- 
tional premiums. Check up your agents’ 
collection books to learn if they are col- 
lecting additional premiums at the time 
the policy is delivered. 

It is very important, in reducing 
lapse ratio, to keep arrears at a mini- 
mum. Watch your agents’ arrears and 
encourage them to make an improve- 
ment month by month. 





PLANNING NEW AGENCY 


A comprehensive survey of business 
conditions in Philadelphia and Ten- 
nessee is being compiled by insurance 
experts of the Western and Southern 
Life which contemplates establishing 
district offices employing hundreds of 
agents in Philadelphia, eastern Penn- 
sylvania, and Tennessee. 
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Unemployment Insurance 
(Concluded from page 17) 

“Experience has so far indicated that 
insurance can be properly used in the 
case of persons who are normally in 
employment for protection against loss 
from seasonal unemployment, and, for 
a limited period, from cyclical and tech- 
nological unemployment,” said Mr. 
Lincoln. Insurance has not been able 
and probably never will be able to 
provide against loss from long pro- 
tracted unemployment due to continued 
depression, without becoming at least 
in part relief or charity instead of in- 
surance. 

“Experience has also shown that 
unemployment insurance, if it is to be 
on a sound insurance basis, even for 
the limited field in which it may per- 
haps be practiced, will require, as in 
the case of old-age protection, that a 
substantial portion of the benefits pay- 
able to the insured shall, in the last 
analysis, come out of contributions to 
the fund made by the insured or on his 
account and that the contributions by 
or on account of other members of the 
group can constitute but a small part 
of the total payment received by any 
member by way of benefit. So it fol- 
lows that the assistance which is ex- 
pected from insurance must be largely 
supplemented by the savings of the 
individual members of the group. 


Aviation Risks 
(Concluded from page 17) 

“There are certain influencing fac- 
tors in underwriting hull and liability 
aviation insurance which are recog- 
nized in making rate quotations. It is 
quite logical to utilize the same method 
in aviation life insurance to the extent 
it is applicable. 

“The ideal situation would be brought 
about by combining these factors into 
a formula which is already in use by 
life underwriters. Such a formula 
would effect a rating system, which in- 
volves a basic or normal rate with de- 
termined weights for the various fac- 
tors influencing the individual risk. 

“By this method a rating plan would 
be made fairly simple by merely using 
the normal or average rate as a start- 
ing point—or, a merit rating system.” 

The report points out the fact that 
statistics relating to aviation must be 
broken down and analyzed by an avia- 
tion expert; otherwise they are subject 
to misinterpretation. Granted a nor- 
mal rate to start with and a statistical 
review indicating the possible exposure 
and expected loss ratios, the report 
lists the following four factors to be 
qualified: (1) Experience, (2) License 
held, (3) Moral and mental require- 
ments, (4) Efficiency. A possible man- 
ual rating table for items of experience 
and license is presented as a matter of 
example, giving four classifications 
based on the pilot’s experience. 
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Sales Help 


(Concluded from page 15) 
the scheme of things and causes much 
unhappiness. 

Thus an old age fund is the arrang- 
ing to pay a debt one owes to oneself. 
The fund is created today. Small de- 
posits of interest are made annually. 
The interest accumulates, and in the 
end the value of the fund is turned for 
use when most needed. 


Other Funds May Be Created 


To support an aged dependent par- 
ent. 

To care for a crippled child. 

To give a life income to one’s daugh- 
ter. 

To protect one’s fiancée. 


one to travel in later 


To enable 
years. 

To be paid as a birthday present. 

To give the family an annual vaca- 
tion. 

To help a son start in business. 

To financially help other relatives. 

To protect one’s creditors. 

To protect a partner. 

To pay taxes and administrative ex- 
penses. 

To establish and strengthen credit. 

To effect depreciation and ticker tape 
worries. 

To compensate a firm for the loss of 
a valuable employee. 

To guarantee the payment of a bond 
issue. 

To endow ones Alma Mater. 

To help a church, lodge or 
able organization. 

To protect the economic value of hu- 
man assets. 

To enable one to honor all just obli- 
gations to others. 


charit- 


In 1931 


Be the Outstanding 
Life Insurance Man 


in Your Community 








Our Service Will Help You 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 








More Than Two Billion Dollars 
of Insurance in Force 








Our War 
Cry 


is the principle that has 
brought us unqualified 
success. The spirit that 
has made our agents 
prosperous and_ con- 
tented. The influence of 
which has satisfied our 
clients. 





Commonwealth Cor- 
dial Co-operation— 
‘our name for the 
friendly team work, 
between the man at 
the desk and the 
agent in the field, 
that leads to ac- 


complish- 
ment and 
profit. 


Staunch, intelligent 

backing of our 

agents by the home 
ofice—preparation, edu- 
caulon, opportunity and 
unfailing co-operation are 
always theirs to com- 
mand. 


With the war cry of Cor- 


dial Co-operation we win! 


COMMONWEALTH 
LIFE INSURANCE C0. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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CHICAGO SALES CONGRESS 


An outstanding group of leading life 
insurance men are on the program for 
the annual life insurance sales con- 
gress in Chicago, which this year is 
sponsored jointly by the Chicago and 
the Illinois Associations of Life Un- 
derwriters, and which will be held at 
the Sherman Hotel, May 15. 

Among the leaders on the program 
are Harry A. Wheeler, vice-chairman, 
First National Bank, Chicago, address 
of welcome; Holgar J. Johnson, Penn 
Mutual general agent, Pittsburgh, 
“What Makes a Sale’; J. E. Cavan- 
augh, second vice-president, Metro- 
politan Life, “Merchandising Insurance 
Products”; Vash Young, prominent 
agent of the Equitable Life in New 
York, “A Fortune to Share”; James A. 
Fulton, president, Home Life of New 
York, “How the Life Underwriter Can 
Meet Changing Conditions,” and John 
A. Reynolds, president, Detroit Life, 
“Trusteeship.” In addition, George E. 
Lackey, president of the national as- 
sociation, will give a greeting. 





JOINS MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 

DALLAS, TEX., April 27.—R. A. Hitt- 
son, general agent for the Seaboard 
Life Insurance Company of Houston at 
Austin, and president of the Texas 
Association of Life Underwriters, has 
been named general agents for the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life with head- 
quarters at Tulsa, Okla. The Seaboard 
announces the appointment of R. W. 
Lusk as manager for the Austin dis- 
trict to succeed Mr. Hittson. 





EUREKA MARYLAND ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

On page 582 of the 1931 edition of 
the Life Agents Brief, the premium 
rates of the Professional Men’s Pre- 
ferred Risk $5,000 policy of the Eureka 
Maryland Assurance Corporation of 
Baltimore are presented. The rates 
shown, however, are from ages 19 to 
59 inclusive, and are in error. They 
should have been shown starting with 
age 20 and ending with age 60. The 
premium rates on the Professional 
Men’s Preferred Risk $5,000 policy are 
as follows: 


Age Rate Age Rate 
20. $67.40 Pee $122.15 
ee 68.85 Eee ee 127.05 
22 70.40 _ eee 132.35 
23. 72.05 44 137.95 
24. 73.75 45 143.90 
25. 75.50 | Er 150.20 
26. 77.40 Seieseks xa 157.00 
27 79.40 48.. 164.20 
28 81.45 49. 171.90 
29. 83.65 TS a 180.20 
30. 85.95 Saas 189.00 
31. 88.40 aaa 198.35 
32. 90.95 a 208.40 
33. 93.65 , =e 219.15 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


limited production. 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and wiih ability to handle such an agency. 


Address. 


EXCLUSIVE, 


care of THE SPECTATOR 











LIFE AGENTS 


Since the inception of Life In- 
surance members of your profes- 
sion have been instrumental in 
insuring the success of their 


clients. 


Oftentimes to the ex- 


tent that they have forgotten 
that they too would some day 


have to measure their own sue- 


cess. 


Analyze your case. Are you sat- 
isfied that you are successful or 
that you are becoming so? If 
not, write us immediately in or- 
der that we may show you how 
we can Insure your success, at 
the same time insuring the suc- 
cess of your clientele. 














{ddress your communication to 


The Minnesota Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


Saint Paul. Minnesota 
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LOYALTY GROUP: 


ee a ne et ed 
TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself; Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon, and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self, too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History, that Just Judge of Humanity, reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is, always has been, and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven; 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation; and that Pessimism cannot prevail, but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.; History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better ‘and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.; History records that the world progressed, and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.; and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of-men said: 

‘‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen’”’ 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed, and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb, cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not, in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 


it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 
NEAL BASSETT, President. 
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NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, Precious JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
ELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


~~~"NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


~~ NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


~~ NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Croctiens JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, Presidess NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY. Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. H. YUNKER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Presideat 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President H. ‘ Lamers. Vice-Pres. & Gen’! Counsel S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres. J. C. HEYER, Vice-Pres, 
EARL R. HUNT, Vice-Pres. URE, Vice-Pres. JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres. WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Boar 
cw rarcn Pr sident H. S. LANDERS, Vice-Pres. é Gen’! Cow W. VAN WINKLE, Vice- ne E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President 
KAY, Vice-President H HASSINGER, Vice-President LLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 10 Park Place San Franci California 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, New Jersey 60 ° 

Ass’t Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 


H.R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada Ass’t Managers 
JAMES SMITH FRED, W, SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd.; Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. H. GATCHEL 


LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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Agency Contracts Live 
Issue with W.U.A. 


Conferences on Question with 
Other Governing Bodies to 
Be Held During Year 


By Ropert W. SHEEHAN 


The question of a definite agency 
contract, which was the subject of con- 
siderable discussion at the annual 
meeting of the Western Underwriters 
Association at Atlantic City last week, 
will not be formally acted upon for 
some time to come. The issue is a very 
live one, however, in managerial circles, 
and it is expected that a satisfactory 
contract will come up for adoption at 
future meetings of governing bodies. 

The matter is at present in the hands 
of the committee on contractual rela- 
tions with agents of the Western Un- 
derwriters Association, whose report 
was presented at the recent Atlantic 
City meeting. At that time it was re- 
ferred back to the committee with a 
view to taking the proposed contract up 
with other supervising organizations so 
that any contract that is adopted will 
be uniform throughout the country. 
The contract establishes a trust rela- 
tionship for the company’s portion of 
the premiums in the agent’s hands in 
order that the remittance to the com- 
pany will not be hindered by receiver- 
ships in the event of an agency failure 
or probate court routine in the event 
of an agent’s death. 

It is also probable that any contract 
adopted will make provision for such 
questions as arose in the Missouri and 
Kansas rate cases where the local 
agents demanded commission on that 
portion of the premium which the com- 
panies were required to refund to pol- 
icyholders. As a result of that experi- 
ence, company men feel that the con- 
tract should allow commission only on 
that proportion of the premium which 
a company receives and retains. 

The question is not a new one in the 
fire insurance world, but recent devel- 
opments have served to emphasize its 
mportance. For many years some com- 
any executives have felt that the mere 
‘commission of authority issued to 
agents does not constitute a sufficiently 
»usinesslike arrangement, particularly 
in view of the large financial consid- 
erations involved and the importance 
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WESTERN UNDERWRITERS’ 
OFFICERS 


President, George H. Bell, West- 
ern manager, National Fire 
of Hartford. 

Vice-President, Walter D. Wil- 
liams, vice-president, Secu- 
rity of New Haven. 

Vice-President, John A. Campbell, 
vice-president, Home Insur- 
ance Co. of New York. 

Secretary, Charles F. Thomas, 
Chicago. 











N. Y. DEPARTMENT DEPUTIES 

George S. Van Schaick, New York 
superintendent of insurance, has an- 
nounced the appointments of Thomas J. 
Cullen, Charles P. Butler and Samuel 
D. MacPeak as first, second and third 
deputies respectively of the insurance 
department. 

Mr. Cullen, who is from Troy, was 
registrar in the department for three 
years and executive assistant at the 
Albany office since April 1, 1930. Mr. 
Butler has been counsel singe April, 
1929; he will continue in charge of 
the New York office. Mr. MacPeak has 
been with the department since 1925 
when he became confidential secretary 
to former superintendent Beha. It is 
reported that Mr. MacPeak is rapidly 
recovering from his recent illness and 
will soon be back at his New York 
office. 


of obligations mutually assumed. 

The outstanding action of the second 
day’s session was the formal approval 
of the new classification of membership 
plan, under which the association is, in 
effect, provided with an appeal body 
or upper house. Under the present 
plan each company or general agency 
is permitted a voting member. How- 
ever, under the new plan one voting 
membership will be accorded to each 
company or group of companies. It is 
explained that ordinary business will 
be done by the membership at large, 
but any member can appeal to the new 
classification of membership at any 
time. Thus, with a group of companies 
being allowed but one voting member- 
ship for the entire group, regardless 
of the number of companies in the 
group, no one group would be able to 
block mandatory legislation. 


201 Billions in Fire 
Risks for U. S. 


Insurance in Force 59 Per Cent 
of National Wealth, Ernest 
Sturm’s Survey Shows 





At the present time, the aggregate 
of fire risks carried by all the compa- 
nies doing business in the United 
States approximates 201 billions of dol- 
lars, according to an inquiry made 
under the direction of Ernest Sturm, 
chairman of the boards of the Amer- 
ica Fore group of insurance companies, 
which includes the Continental and Fi- 
delity-Phenix fire insurance corpora- 
tions. ; 

“The figure of 201 billion dollars,” 
said Mr. Sturm, in explanation, “cov- 
ers all kinds of building and commodity 
fire risks carried by insurance com- 
panies and represents about 59 per cent 
of the national wealth, as recently 
computed. Some falling off occurred 
last year in fire premiums and in the 
total of risks because of adverse con- 
ditions. The figures are estimated on 
the basis of reported premiums and 
their relation to values insured, with 
an allowance for the operations of mis- 
cellaneous companies whose reports are 
not collected by any central bureau. 

“A striking feature of the survey is 
the fact that it shows the current total 
comparing with 150 billion dollars in 
1920 and only 54 billions in 1910. The 
increase between 1910 and _ 1920 
amounted to 177 per cent and that from 
1920 to 1930 to some 34 per cent, illus- 
trating the effect of the war era upon 
our national wealth. 

“As compared with the population of 
the United States, the present total of 
risks outstanding shows a current per 
capita figure of $1,665 in contrast with 
$1,915 in 1929, $1,409 in 1920 and $583 
in 1910. 

“Premiums ‘written’ on this business 
to pay for protection against fire dam- 
age to these enormous aggregates of 
burnable wealth did not increase year- 
ly in the same ratios as the values in- 
sured, because of the general tendency 
toward lower rates. The 1930 estimated 
fire premiums, for exxample, were ac- 
tually smaller than those of 1920, while 
the insured total advanced 34 per cent, 
as stated. The 1929 premiums wére a 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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News of San Francisco and the Coast 


EVELOPMENT of fire prevention 

has been materially aided by the 
lessons taught by three great con- 
flagrations, says H. F. Badger, secre- 
tary of the Board of Fire Underwriters 
of the Pacific, in an article which ap- 
peared in the insurance section of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary edition issued 
by the San Francisco Chronicle on 
April 18, in remembrance of the fire 
which destroyed the city in 1906. 

The Baltimore fire of 1904, which 
taught the need for adequate window 
and door protection so that flames 
might not jump from one building to 
another, the San Francisco conflagra- 
tion of 1906, which emphasized the 
necessity of adequate water supply for 
fire service, and the Cleveland hospital 
fire in 1929, which stressed the need 
of safety precautions for such institu- 
tions, were the three disasters in the 
country’s 
declared might be considered three dis- 
tinct epochs in the development of fire 
prevention. 

* * * 

M. B. Levison, president of Fire- 
man’s Fund Group, announces appoint- 
ment of Fred C. Feige as manager of 
the Southern California automobile 
department. For the past five years 
Feige has served as a special agent 
representing Fireman’s Fund, Home 
Fire & Marine and Occidental Insur- 


ance companies in Southern California. | 


. = 8 


The well known general agency of 
Watson & Taylor at San Francisco, 
has passed into the hands of Philip D. 
Richards, as president of the firm and 
George O. Rhorer, vice-president. Con- 


trol of the firm officially passed from | 
of Kenneth Watson and | 


the hands 
Churchill Taylor on April 1. Watson 
and Taylor announce their retirement 


CORRECTION IN FIGURES OF 
ALBANY INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Through an unfortunate typograph- | 
ical error, the amount of assets of the } 


Albany Insurance Company, Albany, 
N. Y., as of Dec. 
some copies of the Fire Insurance 
Policyholders Pocket Index as $207,350, 
instead of $2,207,350. However, the 


users of copies of the Fire Index in 


which the correction was not made are | 


not likely to be misled, because in pre- 
ceding years figures, immediately under 
the incorrect amount, the assets are 
shown to have exceeded two million 
dollars, and the 1930 figures show that 
the capital was $250,000 and the net 
surplus $1,023,900. Needless to say the 
publishers much regret the error. 


Fire Insurance 


history which Mr. Badger | 





31, 1930, are shown in | 


from the general agency field. It is 
believed that the men will enter the 
brokerage business as individual opera- 
tors. The firm will retain the name of 
Watson & Taylor. 

+ * * 

The State’s right to cancel the auto- 
mobile license of a person who fails to 
pay a judgment for personal injury or 
property damage in excess of $100 
within 15 days, has been upheld by the 
California Supreme Court. 

With the decision comes the definite 
settlement of the controversial point in 
the State’s financial responsibility act, 
which has attracted countrywide at- 


tention. As a result of the decision 
a much greater field for automobile 
liability and property damage insur- 
ance has been created, according to in- 
surance authorities. 


* * * 


Consolidation of the offices of Ben- 
jamin Goodwin and Clarence Allan, 
effective June 1, has been announced. 
W. A. Frazier and J. R. Mackay will 
continue as assistant managers of the 
new firm which will be known as Good- 
win and Allan. Goodwin is Pacific 
Coast manager for the St. Paul Fire 
& Marine, Mercury, Royal Exchange 
and London & Scottish. Allan is 
Pacific Coast manager of the Northern 
Assurance. 
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CONTRE LINCEND! 
FOUNDED 1838 


Urbaine Fire 
Insurance Co. 


Paris, France 


SOUNDNESS—Liability well distrib- 


STRENGTH 


STABILITY 


uted. 


assets well 
and diversi- 


—Invested 
seasoned 
fied. 


—Surplus of over two 
million dollars for ex- 
pansion, after taking 
care of all _ possible 
contingencies. 


This Company transacts a Fire Reinsur- 


ance business only. 


FESTER, FOTHERGILL ¢ HARTUNG 


United States 


10 William St. 


New York City 
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Urbaine Fire Insurance 
Company 





Reinsurance Company Is Member 
of Fester, Fothergill and 
Hartung Group 


According to its statement as of Dec. 
31, 1930, the United States branch of 
the Urbaine Fire Insurance Company 
of Paris, France, enjoyed excellent re- 
sults under its first year of manage- 
ment by Fester, Fothergill and Har- 
tung of New York. The Urbaine has 
been entered in this country since 1913 
but on Jan. 1, 1930, the United States 
branch became exclusively a fire re- 
insurance carrier. As of Dec. 31, 1930, 
the company showed total admitted 
assets of $6,050,645. In line with the 
management’s conservative investment 
policy, the assets consist almost exclu- 
sively of high grade bonds having a 
total market value of $5,564,555. The 
portfolio contains carefully picked and 
well diversified issues as ‘follows: 
$1,200,000 in governments; $217,000 in 
municipals; $2,723,000 in railroads; 
$967,000 in Public Utilities and $456,- 
000 in other bonds. The market value 
of the stocks in the company’s portfolio 
amounts to $210,000. Other assets in- 
clude $209,309 cash on deposit in trust 
companies and banks and $66,676 in 
interest due and accrued and other 
items. ‘The net premium income for 
the company, chiefly in fire business, 
amounted to $1,698,566; the total in- 
come $2,336,867. The ratio of losses 
incurred during the year to premiums 
earned was 53.05 per cent. The com- 
pany was therefore able to show a 
substantial underwriting profit. It is 
apparent that the facilities of the 
Urbaine, since it has become a strictly 
reinsurance carrier, have been appre- 
ciated by American direct writing com- 
panies. 

Prevailing distress in investment 
markets did not prevent the manage- 
ment of the company from achieving 
unusually fine results in this branch 
of the company’s operations. The 
statement reflects a gain from invest- 
ment profit and loss items and a total 
gain from investments during the year 
of $402,930. 

The largest item among the liabili- 
ities is that of the unearned premium 
reserve which amounted to $3,077,633. 
There is a total adjustment reserve of 
$20,298. There is an expense reserve 
of $16,877; a tax reserve of $154,031, 
and one of $45,715 for contingent com- 
missions and other charges due and 
accrued. After setting up the above 
reserves and making remittances to the 
home office the company shows a net 
surplus of $1,974,765 which, plus its 
deposit capital of $200,000, gives it a 
surplus to policyholders of $2,174,765. 
The Urbaine writes reinsurance in 19 
States on the following lines: Fire, 
motor vehicles, earthquake, inland ma- 
rine, tornado, hail, sprinkler leakage, 
riot and aircraft. 
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Agents Should Consult Ad 











Men on Problems 





H. E. Taylor, in Phila. Speech, 
Says Agents Interest in Ad- 
vertising Is Slight 


“The man who boasts that he doesn’t 
advertise is advertising the fact that 
he is headed for the skids.” So said 
Harold E. Taylor, advertising manager 
of the American Group, Newark, in an 
address before the Insurance Society 
of Philadelphia yesterday. 

Mr. Taylor urged the Philadelphia 
agents to avail themselves of the skill 
of company advertising men in all of 
their advertising problems. He called 
attention to the fact that large commer- 
cial concerns are swamped with re- 
quests from their dealers for advertis- 
ing programs, but insurance companies 
are rarely consulted on advertising 
matters by their agents. 

He said that the greatest interest 
shown in advertising by agents was 
usually in their requests for sales fold- 
ers. Although companies are pleased 
to furnish this material free to their 
agents, they are afraid that some of 
it, especially when ordered in large 
quantities, is wasted through unintelli- 
gent distribution, he said. It should be 
used in a planned campaign, he de- 
clared. 

In speaking of the value of the com- 
pany advertising department to the 
agent, Mr. Taylor said: “I urge you to 
avail yourselves of this service. Write 
a detailed letter to the advertising man, 
and tell him what it is that you are 
trying to accomplish. Tell him what 
seems to be preventing the accomplish- 
ment. Such problems intrigue his in- 
terest, and he will give you a compre- 
hensive opinion which would cost you 
considerable money if obtained from 
some outside source.” 


CHICAGO LOCAL AGENTS 
ORGANIZING 


A Chicago association of local agents, 
exclusively, is expected to result from 
the visit here last week of Percy H. 
Goodwin, president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents. 

Mr. Goodwin outlined to the Chicago 
agents the problems now confronting 
the local agents and urged them to 
support the agency associations. 

Organization of the board probably 
will be taken up at a special meeting of 
local agents to be held some time dur- 
ing the week of May 4. A committee 
composed of Allan I. Wolff, national 
counsellor from Illinois; James M. 
Newburger, chairman of the board of 
the Illinois association; Hamilton M. 
Loeb, William E. Rollo, Rockwood 
Hosmer, and Bruce E. Ritchie. 
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Robertson Is U. S. Manager 
of General Fire 


Error in Fire Insurance Index 
Names Fred 8S. James 
& Co. 


In The Fire Insurance Policyholders’ 
Pocket Index for 1931 the statistics of 
the General Fire Assurance Company 
of Paris are shown and Fred S. James 
& Company are named as United States 
managers, where as on Jan. 1, 1931, H. 
Marshall Robertson assumed the man- 
agement of the United States branch 
and the company began writing rein- 
surance exclusively. 

From the time of its admission to 
the United States, in 1910, until the 
end of the year 1930, the American 
branch of the General Fire, one of the 
oldest and strongest French companies, 
was conducted under the management 
of Fred S. James & Company, of New 
York, Chicago and San Francisco. It 
transacted a direct writing business ex- 
clusively, but during 1930 arrangements 
were made to terminate its direct writ- 
ing operations and effect the reinsur- 
ance of such business, and to continue 
in business in the United States as a re- 
insurance company under the manage- 
ment, from Jan. 1, 1931, of H. Marshall 
Robertson, of New York. The latter 
is a widely-known specialist in reinsur- 
ance underwriting and was formerly 
president of the Lion Fire Insurance 
Company of New York and vice-presi- 
dent of Sterling Offices, Ltd., of New 
York. 

The financial condition of the com- 
pany’s United States branch was great- 
ly strengthened at the end of 1930 by 
the reinsurance of its direct portfolio, 
which released $225,710 of premium re- 
serve, so that the company reported an 
underwriting profit of $65,390. The 
surplus was also augmented by net re- 
mittances from the home office to the 
American branch of $798,158. Follow- 
ing these transactions, the company’s 
United States branch reported assets of 
$1,912,514, as of Dec. 31, 1930, with a 
reinsurance reserve of $538,560 and a 
surplus of $1,226,260. 

The investment policy of the United 
States branch of the company is in the 
hands of an American board of liberal 
experience in the security and banking 
field, and the depreciation in its invest- 
ments last year was nominal, despite 
the severe decline in many security 
values, thus indicating the high grade 
of the securities owned. The United 
States trustee is the Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust Co., New York. The 
company has reinsurance binding agen- 
cies in Chicago, San Francisco, Atlanta 
and New Orleans. 
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Pep It Up and Make It Snappy 
with Editor’s and Advertiser’s 
aT Art Sketches 


NOV: 112 

153 EVENT “Make it brief—Make it peppy—Make it snappy.” 

SKETCHES This is the modern demand pertaining to both edi- 
torial and advertising printed messages, and the Edi- 
tor’s and Advertiser's Sketch Book and Service is 
compiled to help you solve this problem in a most 
practical way. 


It contains 1009 COPYRIGHTED and carefully 
selected sketches, each sketch A REAL IDEA in 
printing. 





150 HUMAN INTER- 
EST SKETCHES 


These sketches are first classified by months re- 
garding their timeliness and seasonableness, and cover 
the entire year. 


Each month’s classification is indexed into seven 

divisions, as follows: Events—Sports—Social—Sea- 

160 SPORT sonable—Human Interest—Decorative—and General. 
SKETCHES 

Furthermore, these sketches are cross-indexed, 


- thereby saving time in locating any individual sketch, 
? thereby giving you a wide choice of subjects under 
. each classification. 


Matrices are supplied and arranged in monthly 


pages TO CONFORM WITH AND MATCH EACH 
PRINTED PAGE. A great time saver in locating ae 
any individual matrix for immediate use. 


There are 152 Event sketches covering every im- 
portant Holiday, Seasonable Feature, and Special 
Events of the year. 160 Action and Atmosphere Sport 
sketches. 78 Social sketches such as Bridges, Teas, 
Theatre, Weddings, Dances, etc. 121 Seasonable 
sketches including border designs for each month, 
78 SOCIAL Calendar cuts, Colonial cuts, Zodiac signs, etc. The 
SKETCHES 150 Human Interest illustrations all show action 
which compels attention. The 228 Decorative illus- 
trations are the kind that add grace and atmosphere 
to the printing page. And the 120 General illustra- 
tions are all selected because of their general printing 120 GENERAL 


use. 


’ THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Return this coupon for : 243 West 39th St., New York 


sample pages and further Send further particulars regarding 
the Editor’s and Advertiser’s Art 


information. A 
Sketches and Service. 


121 SEASONABLE 
SKETCHES 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
243 W. 39th Street 
New York City 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

“VALUED POLICY” bill introduced 
Ain the Alabama legislature is so 
drastic in its provisions that companies 
would be forced in self defense to make 
an appraisal on each piece of property 
insured in the state, according to lead- 
ing insurance men who are fighting 
the measure. Most policies now writ- 
ten, as is the general case in other 
states, provide for payment of the ac- 
tual loss up to the face amount of the 
policy. The bill as introduced by Rep- 
resentative Black of Geneva would re- 
quire full payment of the face amount 
of the policy in case of destruction of 
the property by fire, regardless of the 
actual value of the property: Such a 
measure, if enacted, it is claimed by 
agents, would encourage fraud on the 
part of the insured and collusion with 
unscrupulous agents. 

Officials of the Alabama Association 
of Insurance Agents declare they never 
saw such a flood of menacing insurance 
bills introduced. 








201 Billions in Fire Risks 
(Concluded from page 27) 


little more than 4 per cent larger than 
those of 1920. 

“The declining trend in the cost of 
fire insurance protection is not attrib- 
utable entirely to the recession in com- 
merce and industry that has prevailed 
for more than a year and a half. 

“Rates have, in fact, been decreasing 
for ten years or more, as the outcome 
of improved construction, better inter- 
nal and external fire protection and 
other factors for which rating ‘credits’ 
are given in calculating premiums. 

“The effect of the replacement of nu- 
merous hazardous. structures with 
larger and more fire-safe buildings, not 
only in New York but in cities and 
towns throughout the United States, 
has been to augment the total value of 
‘risks’ and at the same time to lower 
premium income. 

“In a typical instance that may be 
used as an example, a row of obsolete 
business structures in lower Manhat- 
tan has been replaced by a single mod- 
ern edifice that is worth more than 
twice as much as the several old build- 
ings, yet the cost of insuring the new 
structure is only about a fifth of the 
former premium. The nation-wide ef- 
fect of this situation is plainly reflected 
in the aggregate premium figures given 
above. 

“If fire losses had declined with pre- 
mium income, the fire insurance com- 
panies would not be faced with the 
serious administrative problems that 
confront them today.” 
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News of the Southern Field 


Many problems of the local agent are 
on the program for discussion at the 
annual convention of the Alabama As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents at 
Gadsden, May 7 and 8. Member 
agents will hold a “business clinic” and 
themselves discuss such matters as 
branch office operation, enforcement 
of the agency qualification law and 
legislative proolems. 

In addition the following list of guest 
speakers has been announced: Super- 
intendent of Insurance Charles C. 
Greer; President John X. Wegeman of 
the Lafayette Fire of New Orleans; 
M. Stockton, manager marine and 
specialty lines, Hartford Fire, Atlanta, 
and Sidney C. Sault, improved risk de- 
partment of the North America, At- 
lanta. 

* eS * 

Alabama insurance agents have been 
given a “final” warning by Superinten- 
dent of -Insurance Charles C. Greer 
against misrepresentations and cau- 
tioned that in case they are found 
guilty their licenses will be suspended 
or revoked outright, depending upon 
the seriousness of the case. 

Insurance agents and salesmen, Mr. 
Greer said, “are for the most part 
honest men, but that now and then, 
due to ignorance, one misrepresents the 
contract he has or one already sold, 
or rebates to make a sale in order to 
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latest edition of 


YES, YOU! 


Films, Lumber Yards, Old Type Theatres 
and Hotels are at present heading the list of fires? 


To be wide-awake and hip to the situation get the 
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by Dominge and Lincoln 
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WATCH JEWELRY LOSSES 


CuicaGo, April 28.—Burglary and 
inland marine underwriters of Chicago 
are launching into an era of ultra- 
conservative underwriting in the jewel- 
ry and robbery fields, as a result of the 
recent epidemic of hold-ups in Chicago. 
It is estimated that the companies have 
lost approximately $200,000 since the 
latest epidemic. Another important 
point is the fact that the companies 
have discontinued their practice of of- 
fering large rewards for the return 
of stolen jewelry. The companies now 
are striving to prosecute all male- 
factors to the full extent of the law. 

The companies now are waging care- 
ful investigations of all robberies after 
they occur. The recent successful 
prosecution of Mrs. Laura B. Price, in 
a fake hold-up case, is expected to be 
a deterrent to other persons attempt- 
ing similar fakes, it is said. Mrs. Price 
now has started to serve her jail sen- 
tence. She is the wife of a prominent 
business man. 








make money, such practice being due 
to ignorance, selfishness or dishonesty.” 

If sufficient evidence of this malprac- 
tice is furnished, Superintendent Greer 
says, the license of the guilty agent 
will be suspended to teach him; or de- 
pending upon the seriousness of the 
violation and upon the facts, be re- 
voked to be rid of him. 








Mr. Company official, 
agent, underwriter, ex- 
aminer, are anxious to 
make a profit, but do you 
know what are the fire 
hazards of the risks that 
you are passing? Do you 
know that ‘‘Business 
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AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEw YORK 
Capital, $2,000,000.00 


BRONX FirRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE 
City or NEw Yorx 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


BROOKLYN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Established 1862) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


INDEPENDENCE FirE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,250,000.00 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 

(Chartered 1849) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


New York Fire INsuRANCE COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1832) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


[INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


REPUBLIC FIRE 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1871) 
Capital, $1,000,060.00 
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Corroon & Reynolds 


INCORPORATED 
Insurance Underwriters 
Manager 


92 William Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Hearing on Qualification 
Bill at Lansing 





Past Presidents of National Asso- 
ciation Argue Merits of Pro- 
posed Measure 

LANSING, MicH., April 27.—Argu- 
ments to the effect that the insurance 
buying public of Michigan is entitled 
to the protection afforded by an ex- 
amining board to pass on qualifications 
of applicants for fire and casualty 
agents’ and solicitors’ licenses were 
presented by spokesmen for the Mich- 
igan Association of Insurance Agents 
at a public hearing during the past 
week on the Wilson bill which would 
set up such a board. 

The hearing, which was in charge of 
the House insurance committee, with 
Representative Joseph C. Armstrong, 
Detroit, presiding because the bill 
under discussion was introduced by the 
chairman, Representative James Wil- 
son, Kalamazoo local agent, was at- 
tended by possibly 50 leaders of the 
State Association, nearly as many 
legislators, and a number of other in- 
terested persons. The bill, which was 
introduced several weeks ago, had just 
been returned to the insurance com- 
mittee after its reference from general 
orders to the ways and means com- 
mittee. 

Speakers favoring the bill included: 
Clyde B. Smith, Lansing, past presi- 
dent of the National Association; G. 
Leo Weadock, Saginaw, past president 
of the Michigan Association, George 
Blickle, Grand Rapids agent, and 
George Brown, Detroit, secretary of 
the Michigan Association. Arrayed 
against the bill were E. M. Griggs, Chi- 
cago, assistant general counsel of the 
National Board; R. Wayne Newton, 
Lansing, official of the Michigan State 
Farm Bureau, and _ Representative 
James Helme, Adrian. 

The Association speakers pointed 
out the inadequacy of the present 
agents’ licensing laws so far as exclud- 
ing the incompetent and unfit is con- 
cerned. Numerous instances were cited 
of agents causing loss and inconvenience 
both to the public and to companies, 
and it was charged that the companies 
have shown themselves either unable or 
unwilling to cope with the situation by 
appointing only qualified men. It was 
further pointed out that there has been 
a growing tendency to make the State 
responsible for the qualifications of 
professional, business, or tradesmen it 
licenses. The present condition, it was 
suggested, not only hurts the entire in- 
stitution of insurance, but discredits 
State regulation. 

The Wilson measure provides for ap- 
pointment by the Governor of an ex- 
amining board of five experienced in- 
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J. K. Shepherd 


New President of the American Association 
of Insurance General Agents 








JAY ZORN JOINS NEWHOUSE AND 
SAYRE, INC. 

Jay Zorn, for the past three years 
marine secretary of the Home Insur- 
ance Company, New York, has resigned 
as of May 1 and will become vice- 
president and general manager of the 
general agency of Newhouse & Sayre, 
Inc. Mr. Zorn has spent his entire in- 
surance life with the Home Insurance 
Company, having joined the Eastern 
Department of that company after 
graduating from Hobart College in 
1894, and this year would have com- 
pleted thirty-seven years with the com- 
pany. The general agency of New- 
house & Sayre, Inc., for some years 
has represented the Home for the ter- 
ritory East of the Mississippi River in 
underwriting All Risks insurance. The 
Home has extended their jurisdiction 
to cover the entire United States and 
Dominion of Canada. Their company 
representation has also been extended 
to include all the affiliated companies 
of the Home with the exception of the 
National Liberty, Baltimore American 
and Peoples National. 











surance men with at least five years’ 
experience each in fire and casualty 
lines. The board would pass on the 
qualifications of all applicants for 
agents’ and solicitors’ licenses, grant- 
ing them written examinations or waiv- 
ing the examination requirement, if 
thought advisable, for agents with three 
years’ successful experience. If found 
qualified all applicants examined 


would be certified to the commissioner 
for licensing. The commissioner would 
retain sole power to suspend and re- 
voke licenses for cause. 


Allemania Fire Elects 


G. W. Unverzagt 













Former Vice-President Assumes 
Presidency; W. A Steinmeyer 
Becomes Board Chairman 


G. W. Unverzagt has been elected 
president of the Allemania Fire In- 
surance Company of Pittsburgh, it was 
announced this week. The election was 
made at a special meeting of the board 
of directors. Mr. Unverzagt succeeds 
the late William Steinmeyer, and will 
complete 25 years of service with the 
company on August 1. He was elected 
assistant secretary in June, 1920; di- 
rector, secretary and treasurer in 
January, 1926, and vice-president in 
September, 1927. 

William A. Steinmeyer was elected 
chairman of the board, a newly created 
office. Mr. Steinmeyer has been a 
director of the company since 1911 and 
assistant to the president since 1913. 

W. A. Forrest, Jr., was elected di- 
rector, secretary and treasurer at the 
meeting. Mr. Forrest joined the or- 
ganization in 1928 and was later elected 
assistant secretary. He has been as- 
sociated with the Crum and Forster 
group since 1903. 

At the same time D. H. Doherty was 
elected assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer. He has been con- 
nected with the company since 1915. 


GOODWIN SPEAKS TO BUTTE 
AGENTS ON ETHICS 


Butte, Mont., April 25.—Agents’ 
and agency ethics formed the basis of 
the address of President Percy H. 
Goodwin of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents here today. Mr. 
Goodwin took up a number of prob- 
lems pertinent to the modern agency, 
and gave his firm opinions as to their 
solution. 

“The average policy-writing agent is 
far better posted on the lines which he 
sells today than he was a few years 
ago; but are we doing everything in 
our power to keep up with the proces- 
sion? Those who are not, will in the 
future find themselves remaining sta- 
tionary or beginning to lag behind. We 
must ever be better qualified and more 
able to keep pace with the rapidly 
changing conditions in our business and 
the keener competition that is bound to 
develop.” 

Mr. Goodwin said he regretted the 
practice of extending credit beyond 
reasonable limits in order to keep busi- 
ness. “Extended credit is one of the 
evils of the agency business today, and 
through this system many an assured is 
receiving his insurance protection with- 
out cost to himself.” 
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Few Carriers Show 
Underwriting Profit 





Compilation of 100 Leading Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies 
for 1930 


On page 40 of this issue of THE 
SPECTATOR appears our compilation of 
the underwriting and investment profits 
and losses of 100 leading casualty, 
surety and miscellaneous insurance 
companies in 1930. Seventy-one mul- 
tiple line companies, 18 accident and 
health companies, five fidelity and 
surety companies and six miscellaneous 
companies are included in the exhibit. 
Of these, only 19 of the 71 multiple 
line companies showed an underwriting 
profit, the largest individual company 
profit being $1,631,979, the smallest, 
$2,062. Of the eighteen accident and 
health companies, ten only showed an 
underwriting profit. Of the five fidel- 
ity and casualty companies two alone 
showed an underwriting profit, as also 
did only two of the six mistellaneous 
companies. In other words, of the 100 
companies, 33 only showed an under- 
writing profit during 1930. The total 
underwriting loss of the 100 companies 
was $32,571,631. During 1928 these 
companies derived a profit from their 
underwriting, the first time in several 
years, but in 1929 the total under- 
writing figures were in red and again 
for last year. The situation is not 
encouraging. 

An analysis of the figures present 
many interesting features. The under- 
writing income earned by all the com- 
panies totaled $772,967,894. This com- 
pares to $776,444,239 for 1929. For 
that year the net underwriting loss was 
$13,918,687 as compared to $32,571,631 
for 1930. 

Against the underwriting income 
here were total underwriting losses 
ind expenses incurred of $805,539,525. 
This item was composed of $424,590,- 

16 of underwriting losses, or 54.9 per 
ent of the underwriting income earned, 
in increase of 2.2 per cent in loss ratio 
ver 1929, and underwriting expenses 
neurred of $380,949,409, or 49.3 per 
ent of ineome, an increase of 0.2 per 
‘ent over 1929. 
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NEW MASS AUTO BILL BEFORE 
COMMITTEE 


With seven members dissenting the 
Massachusetts Legislative Committee 
on Insurance has reported a financial 
responsibility law which provides for 
the establishment of a Board of Inquiry 
on Motor Vehicle liability cases in con- 
nection with the payment of compen- 
sation for injuries and the amendment 
of the existing law relative to com- 
pulsory liability automobile insurance 
which was given its first hearing before 
the Committee on Ways and Means 
Monday at the State House. The new 
bill is known as Senate 482. 

The outstanding changes in the new 
law are the removal of the compulsory 
feature and the provision for each in- 
surance company to file its own rates 
which must be approved by the insur- 
ance commissioner before they can be 
effective. The old law provided for the 
making of the rates by the insurance 
commissioner. The new bill also pro- 
vides for a demerit rating plan under 
the operation of which those who cause 
accidents are demerited or penalized. 
The elimination of the compulsory fea- 
ture of the old law makes it possible 
for an automobile owner to operate a 
motor vehicle without insurance. 








There was a loss of $5,537,410 from 
investment operations. This figure 
consists of net interest dividends and 
rents earned aggregating $47,374,606 
and a net loss on investments of 
$52,912,016. Adding to this the under- 
writing loss of $32,571,631 a net loss 
of underwriting and investment oper- 
ations totaling $38,109,041 is shown. 
Companies paid in the form of divi- 
dends a total of $16,577,528. To re- 
plenish surplus funds, contingent funds 
were decreased to the amount of $6,- 
177,248, thus showing a net decrease in 
surplus funds of $48,509,320. 

In the group of the 71 multiple line 
companies, which write three or more 
classes of business, we find that in 
1930 the underwriting income earned 
was $638,414,877, on which there was a 
net underwriting loss of $33,201,986 for 
a net loss of 5.2 per cent. The under- 
writing losses incurred by these com- 

(Concluded on page 41) 


Excellent Program for 
H & A Underwriters 


Thirteenth Annual Meeting at 
Washington Offers Many 
Attractions 


The thirteenth annual meeting of 
the Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference to be held at Washington, 
D. C., May 20-23 inclusive, presents a 
program of unusual interest and value. 
As usual, the members of the confer- 
ence who attend will find a large num- 
ber of entertainment features in con- 
nection with the many addresses and 
discussions. 

The first day of the conference, 
Wednesday, May 20, will be devoted to 
the conference golf tournament. The 
business part of the convention will be 
called to order the following afternoon 
at 2 o’clock with President Dr. J. R. 
Neal presiding. Who will deliver the 
address of welcome has not as yet been 
announced. Following the introduction 
of Col. Charles B. Robbins, president 
of the American Life Convention, and 
T. F. Cunneen, manager of the Insur- 
ance Department of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, President Neal 
will deliver the annual address. Merle 
Thorpe, editor of the “Nation’s Busi- 
ness,” will speak on ““How’s Business?” 
Reports of the entertainment and mem- 
bership comméttees and the treasurer’s 
report will be presented and there will 
be a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee. While the members of the conven- 
tion are engaged in these activities the 
ladies at the convention will hold a 
bridge party. The annual conference 
banquet will be held that evening. 

The Friday session will be begun at 
10 o’clock a. m. with an address by 
Stewart M. LaMont, third vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, which will be followed 
by an address on “Cooperation vs. In- 
dividualism,” by Frazer B. Wilde, sec- 
retary of the Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company. Reports of the 
statistical constitution and _ by-laws, 
and executive committees will be pre- 
sented. A round table discussion on 
“Agency Problems” will be introduced 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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= TOM ‘Phones PAUL 


Hello, Paul—How’'s business? I just want to tell you 
about the United Life and Accident Insurance Company’s 
NEW INCOME INDEMNITY POLICY. 


It's a new contract which protects the vast amount 
of money which a man can reasonably expect to earn 
by the time he reaches age sixty-five. If a man lives 
to age sixty-five he earns many thousands of dollars; 
he dies before, his family not only loses him, but the 
thousands of dollars as well. 


This policy prevents this tremendous financial loss. 
When the insured dies or is permanently disabled, my 
Company pays a livable monthly income to the insured’s 
family until the time that he would have been sixty- 
five. Can you think of a contract which will do more? 


No, that’s not all. There is a death benefit of $600.00 
payable at the time of the insured’s decease and this 
may be increased to $10,600 or 920,600 in case of certain 
specified accidental deaths. 

Expensive? Not at all! Only $210 a year is necessary 
to guarantee a man's wife $100 a month from the time 
of the insured’s death until the time that he would have 
been sixty-five 


You say you've been looking for a good seller. Why 


don’t you communicate with 


EUGENE E. REED, Vice President 
United Life and Accident Insurance 
Company 
Ilome Office: United Life Building 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








EUREKA-SECURITY 
FIRE and MARINE 


Insurance Company 


22 Garfield Place, 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 
ee 
Established 1864 
oe 


AN OLD COMPANY WITH 
AN EXCELLENT RECORD 


a io 


STATE AGENTS 


New York 


George H. Reuter 
P. O. Box 299 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


New Jersey 
John A. Lanee 
9 Clinton St. 
Newark, N. J. 


Cincinnati, O. 


Pennsylvania 
George A. Reynolds 
901 Columbia Bldg. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















Don’t Miss This Chance! 


When a million dol- 
lar a month producer 
puts in writing how he 
does it so that anv 
reader can adopt his 
methods, surely this 
is an opportunity not 
to be overlooked by 
any life insurance 
salesman. This is 
what Charles  P. 
Rogge has done and 
it is all available in 
the new book en- 
titled— 


SUPER SELLING with ROGGE 


Mr. Rogge has put in this book reproductions 
of the cards he uses in his work, the sales let- 
ters he has found most effective, articles he 
and his associates have written for the insurance 
press, and discussions of his methods by such 
men as Shaemas O’Sheel and ““Ad Man” Davison 
It offers a complete course on selling “big busi- 
° 
ness. 


Price per copy $3 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


243 W. 39th St., New York 








“We want 2,000 copies.. 


./T WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOR!” 





WALTER CLUFF’S 


course of study in 
LIFE 
UNDERWRITING 
EFFICIENCY 


Now ready 
in book form 























Send for this 
Book today. 
Your money 
back if you 
don’t profit 
byreading it! 
EDITION LIMITED! 


O wrote the official of 

a large life insurance 
company after reading 
Walter Cluff’s new book 
on Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, which has just 
come off the press. 


Based upon the experi- 
ences and experiments of 
many years educational 
direction of thousands of 
life agents this book is 
being acknowledged as 
the best life insurance 
sales manual ever devel- 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 
Bex 617, Lewisville, Ky. 

Enclosed is one dollar 
book to me. 


' 
RUSH COUPON——>? ai‘ Geias iy nie 
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Coinsurance Impractical, 
Say Underwriters 





They Turn Thumbs Down on 
Author Coe’s Plan for Reduc- 
ing Payroll Holdups 


In an address over the National 
Broadcasting Company chain last week, 
Charles Francis Coe, author, advocated 
a 60 per cent coinsurance on payroll 
holdup covers as one means of reducing 
payroll holdups. 

He contended that employers are lax 
in guarding payrolls knowing that they 
are fully protected against holdups by 
insurance. They would be more care- 
ful if the companies were to accept only 
60 per cent of the risk. 

Philadelphia burglary underwriters, 
questoned as to what they thought of 
Mr. Coe’s suggeston, declared that it 
was impracticable. They said that pay- 
roll holdup was not showing any in- 
crease in the loss ratio, and that the 
loss ratio was even a trifle lower than 
usual. 

Underwriters said that if a con- 
dition such as the one Mr. Coe thinks 
now exists, it would be more advisable 
to increase the rate rather than intro- 
duce coinsurance. They declared that 
they would never consider adopting co- 
insurance on holdups. 

However, burglary underwriters say 
they would be perfectly happy if Coe’s 
remarks did cause employers to use 
more care in guarding payrolls and aid 
in cutting down the present number of 
holdups. 





PROPOSE ILLINOIS STATE FUND 


CuicaGco, April 28.—Two proposals 
for the establishment of a State fund 
to compete with regular carriers for 
the workmen’s compensation insurance 
business in Illinois, have been filed in 
the Illinois legislature. These bills are 
not unexpected, in view of the proposal 
for drastic increases in benefits made 
in house bill 660. 

One provides for a State fund to be 
administered by the department of 
trade and commerce with the aid of 
the industrial commission while the 
other proposes that the State treasurer 
be the supervising head of the fund. 





JOHN McKECHNEY DEAD 


Funeral services for John McKech- 
ney, sixty-three years old, vice-presi- 
dent of Joyce and Company of Chi- 
cago, were held last week. 

Mr. McKechney had been associated 
with Joyce and Company, which is the 
Chicago general agency of the National 
Surety, since 1907. 

He is survived by his widow and two 


sons. 
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TEN RANKING LEADERS IN SURETY BUSINESS IN 1930 


1930 ~ -— 1929—__—_— 
Net Ratio Net 
Premiums Total Premiums Rank in 
Written Written Written 1929 
UU. & PF. & G. Co... ahi aa 5,533,524 10.4 5,984,484 2 
National Surety.......... 5,445 »,022 10.3 6.080,146 1 
Fidelity & Deposit........... 5,125,107 27 5,712,599 3 
American Surety............. 3,175,511 6.0 3,673,535 4 
Maryland Casualty...... iene 2,979,984 5.6 3,257,838 5 
Southern Surety............. 2,525 "246 4.8 3,193,554 6 
Date Cae; B BEF. vss sssvess 2,360,127 4.4 2,844,712 7 
Hartford Acc. & Ind......... 2,093,240 3.9 2,065,935 8 
Union Indemnity ...... ee 1,659,723 3.1 1,665,439 q 
Fidelity & Casualty Co...... 1,608,025 3.0 1,617,972 10 
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TWO DIRECTORS FOR FIREMAN’S 
FUND INDEMNITY 


Fred W. Kiesel, of Sacramento, Cal., 
and William F. Humphrey, of San 
Francisco, were added to the director- 
ate of the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 
Company at a recent meeting of the 
board, bringing the number of direc- 
tors to eighteen. 

Fred W. Kiesel is president of the 
California National Bank of Sacra- 
mento, heads the California Trust and 
Savings Bank, the California National 
Company and is vice-president of the 
Sacramento Northern Railway. 

William F. Humphrey is president 
and chief counsel of the Associated Oil 
Company, chairman of the board of the 
Pacific Portland Cement Company, vice- 
president of the Boyd Investment Co. 





STOCKHOLDERS TO MEET 


Stockholders of the Continental Cas- 
ualty Company have been asked to 
continue the authority given the direc- 
tors a year ago to increase the capital 
stock of the company by 150,000 shares 
of $10 par value when they deem such 
action advisable. The directors did not 
avail themselves of this authority dur- 
ing the year just closed. The annual 
meeting will be held in Hammond, Ind., 
May 6. 


CHICAGO CASUALTY CONGRESS 


With the announcement that George 
E. Q. Johnson, United States attorney 
in Chicago, will be the speaker for the 
luncheon, the program for the Casualty 
Sales Congress in Chicago on May 4 
at Hotel La Salle has been completed. 

In addition there will be four sales 
lectures on important casualty lines, 
two during the morning and two dur- 
ing the afternoon. 

These speakers include E. Irving 
Fiery, Bowes and Company, for Work- 
men’s compensation; J. W. Hartley, U. 
S. F. & G., for liability lines; Ralph 
Newman, United States Casualty, for 
automobile, and E. D. Lawson, Fire- 
man’s Fund, for inland marine and 
burglary. E. E. Sanderson, W. A. 
Alexander and Company, as president 
of the club, will preside at the sales 
lecture and the luncheon. 








WOODWARD, FONDILLER AND 
RYAN TO MOVE 


On May 1, Woodward, Fondiller and 
Ryan, consultants in actuarial, account- 
ing and management problems will 
move to the new insurance building at 
90 John Street, which has just been 
opened for occupancy. 

The growth in the firm’s practice has 
rendered the old offices at 75 Fulton 
Street inadequate. At the new location 
there will be private offices for the as- 
sociates and enlarged facilities for the 
technical assistants. The firm con- 
sists of four partners, nine associates, 
all members of one or more actuarial 
societies, and the technical staff. The 
new officers cover the larger part of 
the 22nd floor. They also provide con- 
sultation rooms and a library for the 
firm’s collection of material on actuarial 
and management problems. 








H & A Conference Program 
(Concluded from page 35) 

by H. G. Royer, president of the Great 
Northern Life Insurance Company. 
Two sightseeing trips have been ar- 
ranged for Friday afternoon. On Sat- 
urday morning reports will be sub- 
mitted by the following committees: 
Grievance, credentials, auditing, reso- 
lutions, legal, educational and publicity, 
and legislative and public relations. 
The report of the manual committee, 
of which R. S. Hills is the chairman, 
will be one of the important features 
of this session and will be followed by 
discussion of the revised manual. Dis- 
cussions will be held on accident and 
health legislation. The round table 
discussion on “When Recession Be- 
comes Progression” will be introduced 
by D. G. Trone, secretary-treasurer of 
the Indiana Travelers Assurance Com- 
pany. 

T. E. BARTON APPOINTED 


The New Amsterdam Casualty Com- 
pany announces that T. E. Barton, Jr., 
who was temporarily transferred to 
the Ohio branch office from Philadel- 
phia as casualty underwriter, has been 
permanently assigned to the Cleveland 
office. The Cleveland office is under the 
general supervision of C. L. Harris. 
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Prominent Agents and 
Brokers 











Leon Irwin & Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Insurance Sines 1895 


Brokerage Lines Solicited 

















Actuarial 





Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 


Aadits Caleulations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 


25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORE 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


500—5th Ave.—at 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 


WOODWARD, FONDILLER and RYAN 
Consultants 


Actuarial, Accounting and 
Management Problems 


90 John St. New York 


DONALD F, CAMPBELL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 


JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
Consulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Reom 101 Memorial Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 








J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 


Co ——w— | Actuary 
Author “A System an Accounting for a Life 
Insurance Company" 

Attention to 
Legal Reserve, ; ee , and Assessment 
228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Phone Franklin 6559 





Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 


Omaha 












GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


a oy Pension 


25 SPRUCE ST. 







JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


ERSTON L. MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
301 Iowa Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





T. J. MCCOMB 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg. Oklahoma City, Okla 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 
Assoctates 
Fred B. Swartz, C. P. A. 
W. L. Clayton 
E. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 





L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 











REVISED EDITION—1930 


SURETY BONDS 


By EDWARD C. LUNT, A.M. | 


New Chapters Cover 


COMMERCIAL BLANKET BONDS—BLANKET POSITION 
BONDS—THREE KINDS OF FORGERY BONDS 
BANKERS’ FORGERY BONDS 
SECURITIES BONDS 


New Extensions and Adaptations of Standard Types of Bonds 
Are Also Treated 













Consulting Actuaries 
1711-1712 Metrepolitan Bldg., Toronto, Ont. | 





ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 


807 Paul Brown Bidg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


and 800 Securities Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 



















Inspections 














J. H. O’ROURKE, Jr. 


UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 





PHONES: 
LOMBARD (674 GERMANTOWN 8105 
DREXEL BLDG. PHILADELPHIA, PA 









Railway Audit & Inspection 
Co., Inc. 
L. D. RICE, General Manager 
Franklin Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSPECTIONS 
Life 

Com pensation 
General Liability 
Elevator 
Burglary 

Plate Glass 

Pay Roll 


Offices and Agents in Cities and Small Towns 
In Every State. We Can Save You Money. 


CREDIT 
and 
MISCELLANEOUS 
REPORTS 


INVESTIGATIONS 
and 
ADJUSTMENTS 
of 
CLAIMS 











This Up-to-Date Book of 430 Pages Should Be Read by Every Fidelity 
and Surety Agent and Underwriter 


Price, Per Copy—$3.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


SELLING AGENTS 
243 West 39th Street, New York 


CHICAGO BOSTON 











NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES 
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Major Giddings with The 
Travelers 30 Years 





Vice President Is Prominent 
Clubman, Writer and Member 
of Many Military Orders 


Major Howard A. Giddings, vice- 
president of the Travelers Insurance 
Company, was honored last week by 
his associates in the home office and 
representatives in the field on the oc- 
casion of his thirtieth anniversary of 
service with the company. 

Major Giddings has been engaged in 
the insurance business in Hartford 
more than 44 years, having started as 
office boy in the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Hartford 
in 1887. He remained with that com- 
pany for 14 years, when he became 
associated with the Travelers on April 
15, 1901, as a special agent. 

He was made assistant superinten- 
dent of agencies in 1903. Four years 
later he was appointed superintendent 
of agencies, casualty lines, a position 
he held for 20 years, when in Novem- 
ber, 1927, he became vice-president. 


Aside from his business, Major Gid- 
dings is best known for his interest in 
military affairs. Enlisting in the Na- 
tional Guard at the age of 18, he rose 
through all the grades to that of ma- 
jor. In 1896 he wrote a hand-book of 
military signaling which remained a 
standard manual on this subject for 
25 years. 

Commissioned a captain in the Sig- 
nal Corps, U. S. Volunteers, 1898, he 
served in the Spanish War as a com- 
pany and battalion commander and for 
a time as acting chief signal officer 
of the Seventh Army Corps, on the 
staff of Major-General Fitzhugh Lee. 

During the World War, Governor 
Holcomb appointed him a member of 
the Connecticut State Council of De- 
fense, representing insurance and 
finance. In the spring of 1918, he went 
to Europe as a member of the American 
Liberty Loan Mission. 

He is a member of the Military Order 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
in which he has served in the national 
offices of Registrar General and Vice- 
Commander General, and also of the 
Naval and Military Order of the Span- 
ish War and the Spanish War Veterans. 

Major Giddings has written several 
military handbooks and many maga- 
zine articles on military matters and 
subjects having to do with the out-of- 
doors. He is a Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society of London and a 
member of the Explorers’ Club of New 
York and of the Authors’ Club of Lon- 
don, as well as the Society of May- 
flower Descendants and the Hartford 
and Farmington Country Clubs. 
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COMMONWEALTH CASUALTY 
ELECTS NEW DIRECTORS 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. April 29.— 

Four directors of the Interna- 

tional Reinsurance Company were 

elected directors of the Common- 

wealth Casualty Company at a 

meeting of the board of the latter 

company today, preliminary to 
the reorganization of the com- 
pany. The new directors are 

Bentley H. Pope, director of the 

First Mechanics National Bank 

of Trenton; E. C. Stokes, former 

governor of New Jersey and 
chairman of the board of the 

First Mechanics National Bank; 

Harry D. Leavitt, director, First 

Mechanics National Bank and J. 

Philip Bir, president of the New 

Jersey Manufacturers Associa- 

tion. 











HIGH SCHOOL PROVIDES SPORTS 
LIABILITY COVER FOR ATHLETES 
FRANKForT, Ky., April 21.—C. I. 
Henry, principal of the Madisonville 
High School, announces that Kentucky 
is to be the second State in the Union 
to have accident insurance for injuries 
occurring during high school athletics. 
The plan is to be submitted to Insur- 
ance Commissioner Bush W. Allin. 

According to plans drawn for the 
insurance, benefits, covering only in- 
juries sustained in games or practice 
on athletic fields, or floors, would be 
used to cover cost of hospital service 
and medical attention. Minor injuries 
would not necessarily be included in 
the plan. Benefits would include 
broken bones, such as arms, legs, col- 
lar bones, ribs, hands and feet, sprains 
and dislocations, broken teeth, injuries 
to teeth, head, knee, eye, internal in- 
juries and other serious injuries not 
classified. 

Henry points out that the insur- 
ance would allow boys of lower finan- 
cial standing to enter athletics without 
their parents being liable for injuries 
sustained. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


The New Amsterdam Casualty Com- 
pany declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 5 per cent, or 50 cents 
a share on the capital stock of the 
company, payable May 1 to stockholders 
of record April 23, at a meeting last 
week. 

Directors of the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 50 cents a share, payable May 15 
to stockholders of record April 30 at 
the monthly meeting this week. Only 
routine business was transacted at the 
meeting. 
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L. G. Burford Advises on 
A & H Business 





Calls for Cooperation Between 
Claims and Production De- 
partments as Means of Success 


San FRANcisco, CAL., April 27.—Co- 
operation between the claims and pro- 
duction departments is essential if 
success is to be achieved in the acci- 
dent and health business, according to 
Larry G. Burford, manager of the 
claims department of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life. At the meeting of the Acci- 
dent and Health Managers’ Club of 
San Francisco last week Mr. Burford 
urged that the underwriter explain 
fully the ramifications of the policy 
under consideration and also that all 
necessary facts concerning the appli- 
cant be given to the company in order 
to further the settlement of possible 
claims. 

“IT have always maintained,” he said, 
“that in at least 95 per cent of all 
troublesome claims the fault is directly 
attributable to the agent or the claim- 
ant. We cannot, of course, entirely 
eliminate fraud or unfairness on the 
part of the claimants, but we can elim- 
inate misunderstanding provided that 
the underwriters themselves make it a 
point to understand their insured’s 
needs. They can then sell the appli- 
cant the proper insurance for those 
needs and take pains to explain fully 
and completely to the applicant the 
coverage he is obtaining. 

He advised the underwriter to have 
the applicant fill out the application 
in full before signing it. Often, he 
asserted, it has been the practice of 
underwriters to have the applicant sign 
a blank which is only partly filled. In 
this way, he explained, much needed 
information is not obtained, which is 
very liable to cause trouble in the event 
of a claim. 

Only in case of a possible impairment 
of other business relations should a 
company accept a subnormal or im- 
paired risk, he said. In order to guard 
against misunderstanding as to the cov- 
erage offered by various policies, Mr. 
Burford urged that company managers 
inspect all advertising matter before 
it is passed out for public consump- 
tion. 





U. S. F. & G. APPOINTMENTS 


The United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company announces the ap- 
pointment of Ward B. Smith as special 
agent in the Philadelphia branch office. 
Robert M. Adams, formerly special 
agent at the Buffalo branch office, has 
been reinstated as special agent in the 
Syracuse branch office. 
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UNDERWRITING AND INVESTMENT PROFITS oR Losses oF 100 LEADING CASUALTY, SURETY AND 
MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE COMPANIES IN 1930 
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Net Change in Net Ex. 
Interest Surplus from Losses penses Pr 
Under- Losses and Underwriting Under- Dividends +Net Profit Underwriting Increase or Increase Incurred Incurred Loe 
writing Expenses Incurred writing and or Loss anc Decrease in or Decrease to Und. to Und. | 
Name and Location of Company Income ————__— ——____- -- Profit Rents onInvest- Investment Dividends Contingent in Net Income Income [nop 
Earned Losses Expenses Total or Loss (—) Earned ments Operations _ Incurred Fund Surplus Earned Earned Fy, 
MULTIPLE LINI 
COMPANIES $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ y % 
Aetna Cas. & Surety, Hartford 17, 065, 093 8,201,413 9,407,875 17,609,288 —544,194 1,323,376 —3,527,506 —2,748,324 780,000 —1,500,991 —2,027,333 48.1 55.1 a 
Aetna Life (A.4H. Dept.), Hart. 27,411, 653 15, 110,270 13,406,108 28,516,378 —1, 104,725 1,704,848 —2,197,468 —1,597,345 600,000 28,499,119 —10,696,464 55.1 48.9 <j) 
Alliance Casualty, Philadelphia 2, 697, 003 1,809, 664 1, 582, 882 3,392,545 —695, 542 121,891 11,974 —561, 678 m990, 000 : 428,322 67.1 58.7 x29 
American Casualty, Reading 2,017, 805 1,010,594 1,072, 580 2,083,174 —65, 369 167,512 —8, 553 93, 589 159,000 : —56,411 50.0 3.3 
American Employers, Boston 5, 437, 132 3, 236, 208 2,296, 232 5, 532,530 —95, 398 271,321 —541, 498 —365, 575 30,000 —395,575 59.5 42.2 -|3 
American Reinsurance, Phila 1,995,721 475, 987 965, 977 1,441,965 553, 757 —259, 330 300, 000 —559,330 23.9 48.4 ? 
Amer. Motorists Ins., Chicago 2, 934, 486 1, 689, 677 796, 889 2, 486, 565 447,921 564, 870 *337, 608 100, 000 12 57.6 27.2 rf 
Bankers Indemnity, Newark 2,909,472 1,816,612 1,914, 953 3,731,565 —822,094 —%63,636 b—700,000 —84, 173 —179,462 62.4 65.8 <<» 
Central Sur. & Ins. Corp., K. C 2, 284, 339 1,283,895 1,265,324 2,549,218 —264,879 —78, 760 120,00) 29,826 228,586 56.2 5.4 « 
Central West Casualty, Detroit 1,994, 146 1,073,571 1,027,368 2, 100, 939 —106, 794 —85, 303 50, 000 “ oe —135,302 53.8 51.5 a 
Century Indemnity, Hartford 5,721,023 3,516,743 3,480, 462 6,997,205 —1,276, 183 197, 608 61,399 —1,017,177 b—750,000 . : —267,177 61.5 60.8 -~» 
Columbia Casualty, N. Y 4, 686, 201 3, 116,840 2,587,739 5,704,579 —1,018,378 256,849 —48,739 —810,268b—1,000,000 32,831 156,900 66.5 55.2 ~2 
Commerce Casualty, N. Y 782,551 466, 029 604, 169 1,070, 198 —287, 647 76,742 —126,758 —337,663 b—200,0009 —137,663 59.6 77.2 =—%i 
Commercial Casualty, Newark 11, 364, 398 6, 299, 704 6,542,815 12,842,519 —1,478, 121 607,751 —132,046 —1,002,416 200,000 ; —1,202,416 55.4 57.5 =22 
Constitution Indem., Phila 2,315,355 1, 633, 280 1,673,832 3,307,113 —991, 758 140, 053 —219,698 —1,071,493 e—1,531,246 459,842 70.5 72.3 =4 
Continental Cas., Chicago 16, 069, 832 7,676,501 8,311,650 15,988,151 81,681 839, 151 —846, 704 74, 128 560,000 —485,872 47.8 51.7 
Eagle Indemnity, N. Y 4,060, 410 2, 264, 400 1,792,790 4,057,190 3,220 186,316 —126, 748 62, 788 , —(87 63,475 55.8 44.1 
Employers Reins., Kan. City 3,151,507 1,733, 064 1,416, 381 3, 149, 445 2,062 281,392 —185, 789 97, 665 281,250 —183,585 55.0 44.9 
Employers Liability, Boston 28,879,292 15,122,342 13,367,298 28,489,640 389,652 1,416,448 —248,125 1,557,974 d2,669,517 - —1,111,539 52.4 46.3 
Eureka Casualty, Philadelphia 268, 643 33, 899 141, 308 175, 207 93, 436 89,232 —127,315 55, 353 187,500 —132,146 coe §=— 12.6 52.6 
European Genl. Reins., N. .) 6,445,870 3,300,193 2,803,108 6, 103,301 342, 569 623,691 —826,623 139,637 750,964 —611,327 51.2 43.5 
Federal Surety, Davenport 2, 568,345 1,925, 637 1,975, 281 3,900,918 —1,332,574 56,859 —322,437 ~—1,598,161 *—1,238,140 194,930 —554,952 75.0 76.9 <5 
Fidelity & Casualty, N. Y 26,078,486 15,353,709 13,270,998 28,624,707 —2,546, 221 1,572,189 —2,741,285 —3,715,317e—1,200,000 —670,305 —1,845,012 58.9 50.9 _ 
Gen'l Ace., Fire & Life, Phila 17,628,050 9,395,207 7,852,508 17,247,715 380, 335 890,559 —593, 137 677,748 f—271,521 250,000 699,269 53.3 44.5 
Gen'l Reinsurance, h N. Y 4, 830, 867 2, 708, 050 2, 147, 287 4,855,337 —24, 469 551, 109 —934, 249 —407,699 i 269,009 j—69,460 —598,148 56.1 44.4 a 
Globe Indemnity, Newark 21,621,380 12, 067, 635 9, 699, 363 21, 766, 998 —145, 618 1,342,992 —1,073,828 123,547 759,009 —25, 453 55.8 44.9 - jpeme ene 
Great Amer. Ind y 5,505,778 3,010,034 3, 178, 096 6,188,129 —682,352 401,712 —782,894 —1,063,534 ‘ —25),0009 —813,534 54.7 57.7 =-2 
Guardian Casualty, Buffalo 2, 135, 002 1,213,855 1,044, 629 2,258,484 —123,482 133,602 —423,494 —413,344 k10, 196 —423,541 56.9 48.9 - 
Hartford Ace. & Indem., Hart 20, 433, 857 17,474, 266 13,664,379 31,138,645 —1,704,788 1,452,115 —1,403,292 —1, 655,875 1 618,72) —1,593, 720 —779,875 59.4 6.4 - \CCIDE 
Home Indemnity Co., N. Y 327, 930 277,007 1, 426, 238 1,703,244 —1,375,314 04,035 — 137,024 —1, 418,303 , 190 —1, 418,493 84.5 434.9 —4194 Cr 
Indem. Ins. Co. of N. A., Phila. 14,602,689 8,339,483 7,469,076 15,808,559 —1,205,870 704,167 650,684 —1, 152,385 100,099 —1,252,386 57.1 51.1 yh “= 
Independence Indem., Phila 7,520,788 3, 764, 052 4,050, 493 7,814, 545 —293, 756 260, 908 -617,310 —650,153 —49,294 —6§09,954 50.0 53.9 “ Feder Ii 
Internat’! Reins., Los Angeles 4, 640, 753 2,492,504 2,582,372 5,074, 876 ~434, 122 391,577 -—399,228 —432,773 225,000 —500,000 —157,773 53.7 55.6 <- rn North’ 
Keystone Au. Cl. Cas. Co, Phila 2, 126, 788 939, 294 670,663 1,609,957 516,831 106, 956 20, 130 603,657 0533, 894 —80, 237 50,000 44.2 31.5 WiBe we 
Lloyds Cas. Co., N.Y 4,842,031 2,610, 341 2,899,051 5,509,392 —667,361 174, 976 -851,108 —1,343, 493 90,000 n—343,476 —1,090,017 53.9 59.9 -=1 o 
er Ucea 
London Guar. & Acc., N. Y 8, 874, 486 4,910,934 4,402, 237 9,313,171 —438, 685 608, 776 107 ,023 277,115 443,526 —223 —166,188 55.3 49.6 -4 y. Cent 
London & Lanc. Indem., Hartf'd 3,291, 466 2,043, 768 1,686,554 3,730,322 —438 , 856 194,482 85,113 —159, 262 37,500 —196,761 62.1 61.2 =I val Pr 
Manufacturers Cas., Phila 1,570, 705 647,645 497, 206 1, 144,851 425,853 293,439 —455,853 263,439 p726,543 q288,063  —751,166 41.2 31.7 7 {assachus 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 29,626,277 18,002,004 14,838,055 32,930,059 —3,303,782 1,862,958 —1,841,668 —3, 282,492 r—1, 252, 762 —426,410 —1,603,320 61.1 50.1 =I fass. Pr 
Mass. Bonding & Ins., Boston 11,214,364 5, 644, 039 5,442,464 11,085,503 127, 861 788,977 —1,882,540 —965, 702 640, 000 1,605,702 50.3 48.5 l 
Metropolitan Casualty, Newark 8,979, 030 5, 284,721 5,320,489 10,605,210 —1,626,181 557,709 51,186 —1,119, 658 120,000 —163,429 —1,076,229 58.8 59.2 -B 
National Casualty, Detroit 2, 183,332 1,012, 610 1,033, 757 2, 046, 366 136, 966 116,059 —31,194 221,830 90, 000 131,830 46.4 47.3 f 
National Union Indem., Pitts 3, 570, 068 2,497, 861 1,338, 182 3, 836, 043 —265, 975 154, 933 82, 296 —193,338 b—250,009 56,662 70.0 37.5 -7 No. Ameri 
New Amsterdam Cas., Balt 13,326,924 7,827,329 6,497,128 14,324,457 997,533 1,115,659 -—596.227 —478' 101 900,000 ~378,101 —1,000,000 58.7 48.8 —75)m Pac. Mu 
N. J. Fid. & Pl. Glass, Newark. 3, 230, 506 2,476,306 1, 702,413 4,178,719 —948, 213 302,316 18, 204 —627, 693 64,000 ae 691,693 76.6 52.7 —2 
N. J. Mfrs. Cas., Trenton 3,545,026 2,175,876 405,267 2,581, 143 963, 883 169, 163 —74,592 1,058,454 k1,091,078 —32,624 61.4 11.4 27 
New York Casualty, N. Y 2,907, 124 2, 248,912 1, 686, 002 3,934,914 —1,027,790 280,845 ~663,422 —1, 410,367 90,000 — —1,189,885 77.4 58.0 -34ig 
New York Indemnity, N. Y , 6, 036, 367 3,465,045 3, 174,586 6,639, 631 —603, 264 321,836 555, 659 —837, 087 : —! 598,020 57.4 52.6 —| 
Norwich Union Indem., N. Y.. 3, 280, 285 1,741,774 1,688,374 3,430, 148 — 149, 863 173,474 66,824 90,435 ‘ 103,180 53.1 51.5 anf Total 
Occidental Indemn., San Fran 1,192,131 689, 276 541, 256 1, 230, 532 —38, 401 76, 076 51,042 88,717 88,717 57.8 45.4 
Ocean Acc. & Guar., N. Y 11, 464, 305 6, 780, 228 6,315,196 13,095,424 —1,631,119 718,485 — 82,289 —994,924 d66, 344 —474,320 ~586,948 59.1 55.1 —H2 
Ohio Casualty, Hamilton 2,873, 882 1,502,399 1,515, 617 3,018,016 —144,134 98, 155 47, 707 1,728 48,000 —69, 643 23,371 52.3 52.7 —j 
Pacific Employers, Los Angeles 1,602,713 1,022, 706 489, 599 1,512,305 90, 407 54, 361 —36, 140 198, 629 t161,879 ~53,250 63.8 30.5 j 
Pacific Indemn., Los Angeles 4,973,738 2,394,470 2,262,723 4,657,193 316,545 402, 073 -257,972 460, 647 210,000 , 250,647 48.1 45.5 6 
Penn. Indemn. Corp., Phila 2,961, 133 1,195,774 1,310,096 2,505,870 455, 262 116,724 25,819 597,805 v598, 445 —3,471 2,831 40.4 44.2 15.4 
Penn. Mfrs. Assn. Cas., Phila 5,516, 453 3,042,079 842,395 3,884,474 1,631,979 522,840 —34,008 2,129,811 ul,429,219 691,592 55.1 15.3 29 
Phoenix Indemnity, N. Y 3,218, 151 1,791, 467 1,750, 117 3,541,584 —323 , 432 141,543 63,091 —118,799 1 —118,800 55.7 54.4 —10 ~ " 
Preferred Accident, N. Y 5,391,851 2,872,323 2,621,028 5,493,351 —101,500 462, 430 2 525,000 , —1,472,521 53.3 48.6 -! Total 5 
Public Indemn., N 2, 135, 468 1,693,622 1,901,816 3,595,438 —1, 459,972 156, 754 ~§93,980 —1,997, 198 w~1,47), 121 —518,078 79.3 89.1 —&8 
Royal Indemnity, N. Y 14, 987,509 8, 026, 578 6,860,741 14,887,319 100, 189 855, 443 ~495, 159 460,473 590,099 x35, 256 —74,783 53.5 45.8 ( 
MIS 
Standard Surety & Cas., N. Y 1, 150, 015 682, 142 842,364 1,524,506 —374,490 136,574 —466,057 —703,973 b—320,000 , : —383,973 59.3 73.3 —32 ‘ 
Southern Surety, N. Y 13,327,418 8, 135, 083 6,938,210 15,073,293 —1.745,875 291, 227 ~674,831 —2, 129,479 2—1,632,325 — 167, 227 —329,926 61.0 52.1 —13 a 
Standard Accident, Detroit 18, 942,594 9, 248, 675 9,815,069 19,063,745 —121,150 696, 391 -896,188 —320,947 275,09) —~ —595,947 48.8 51.8 - ay 
Sun Indemnity, N. Y¥ 2,585, 922 1,376, 627 1,303,550 2, 680,177 —94, 255 171,935 —45, 974 31,707 sheane 30,099 1,707 53.2 50.4 -3 First Reins 
Transportation Ind., N. Y 888, 092 712, 485 537,392 1,249,877 —361,784 108,679 —460,861 —713,965 ......... —28 713,938 80.2 60.5 —1 Hartford I 
Hartford ‘ 
Travelers Indem., Hartford 13, 411, 669 7,901,179 13,057, 583 354, 086 642,143 —1, 104,302 —108, 067 420,000 273,032 —801,100 38.4 58.9 2.3 nion Aut 
Travelers (A.&L. Dept.) Hart 57,931,193 26,943,670 59,345,233 —1,414,040 4,312,732 —6,392,122 —3, 493, 430 3,200,000 ?—7,073,327 379,897 56.9 46.5 —2.4 —— 
Union Indemn., New Orleans 13,407,401 7,170,610 13,769,717 —362,316 423,298 —1,306,985 —1, 246,003 250,000 —511,299 —984,704 49.2 53.5 -2/ Total 
United States Cas., N. Y 9,628, 194 4,814,000 10,597,555 —969, 360 527, 196 —423, 264 —865, 428 240,000 —250, 000 —855,428 60.1 50.0 -—l0 
U. 8. Fid. & Guar., Balt 41,378,741 19,677,416 43,370,783 —1,992,042 2,071,985 —2,218,849 —2,138,906 2,000,000 —1,000,000 ~—3,138.906 57.2 47.6 —#.5 Grand 7 
Zurich Gen'l (A.&L.) Chicago 13, 455, 669 7,499,372 6,351,760 13,851,132 —395,464 752, 789 —49,273 308,048 f—536,430 844,478 imei 55.7 47.2 -2 
Total 71 Companies.. 638,414,877 354,810,176 316,806,692 671,616,868 —33,201,986 38,142,538 —44,401,924 —39,461,377 10,479,623 —6,907,894 —43.033.088 55.6 49.6 -j.2 
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Few Companies Show Underwriting Profit 


tl 


investment loss of $266,849 and divi- 


















































D dends incurred of $3,657,995. There 
. Concluded 3 
(Concluded from page 35) was a decrease in contingent funds of 
panies aggregated $354,810,176 or 55.6 bined underwriting income of $68,377,- $1,131,022, increasing surplus by that 
ey per cent, and net expenses incurred 149. Their underwriting losses totaled amount, thus making a net decrease in 
natie Ra were $316,806,692 for an expense ratio $39,851,543, or 58.3 per cent, while the surplus of $4,359,074. 
eae Ba : of 49.6. underwriting expenses amounted to In the group of six miscellaneous 
~“urred Log . : . p 
Und. Tay These companies showed aggregate $26,792,941, or 39.2 per cent, leaving a companies shown two are automobile 
an Ieee investment loss of $6,259,386, composed gain from the underwriting branch of companies, writing combination pol- 
—— of net interest dividends and rents the business of $1,732,667, or 2.5 per icies, one credit indemnity, one reinsur- 
earned of $38,142,538 and investment cent. In connection with this group it ance company, one live stock company 
losses of $44,401,924, thus causing a is interesting to note that seven of the and one steam boiler and inspection 
~ : my decrease in surplus from underwriting twelve life companies showed an under- company. These companies showed an 
8.7 ~ 254 and investment operations of $39,461,- writing profit on their accident and ynderwriting profit of $462,951, or 2.2 
3.2 eal e,° ° . ° ° e ” 
oe @ Q77 - 7 - . . . 
23 377. bythe neon peo wg rnp oo while of = wot ene per cent. It is interesting to note that 
: r sur : vi- nt and health companies three showe : : 
4 of creased their surplus by incurring divi- 6 P of the six companies four showed 
7.2 2 dends amounting to $10,479,628. To profits and three losses from under- ay 
, , 
os, uo . ae : underwriting losses, but the two gains 
os offset this to some extent they de- writing. The greatest profit in the : 
ae <a ‘ A more than offset these. However, in- 
15 = creased contingent funds $6,907,894, group was 22.9 per cent and the largest ‘ t 1 £ $1561 4 divi 
. ° Vi - 
a’ sds thus leaving a net decrease in surplus loss was one of 13.8 per cent. prs osses of $1,551,658 and divi 
5.20 27 of $43,033,088. In the fidelity and surety group of ©°"S mncurred of $1,025,000, less a de- 
5 The second group, which show 18 five companies there was a net under- Tease in contingent funds of $949,574, 
2.3 425 : . : /- : ; 
accident and health companies and in- writing loss of $1,565,252, or 3.5 per Served to create a net decrease in sur- 
.7 cludes 12 accident and health branches cent, on underwriting transaction of Plus of $1,164,133, each of the six com- 
9 of life insurance companies, had a com- $45,238,314. Added to this loss is an panies participating in this decrease. 
» 3 
) i j 
a 5 — ———___-- 
[9 <8) Ratio Ratio Ratio 
yo ae Net Change in Net Ex- Und. 
5 : Interest Surplus from Losses penses _ Profit 
- Under- Losses and Underwriting Under- Dividends +tNet Profit Underwriting Increase or Increase Incurred Incurred Loss to 
writing Expenses Incurred writing and or Loss and reasein or Decrease to Und. to Und. _ Und. 
e Name and Location of Company Income —--——— ———_——— Profit Rents on Invest- Investment Dividends Contingent in Net Income Income Income 
ae Earned Losses Expenses Total or Loss (—) - varned ments Operations _ Incurred Fund Surplus Earned Earned Earned 
Q 5 ~ —— = = ws = + in aaah Se ee ee aed ee ee = 
. «= ACCIDENT and HEALTH 
9 —49 COMPANIES $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ % % % 
' Bus, Men’s Assn. (A.B.) K.Cty. 3,722,619 2,456,051 1,333,583 3,789,634 —67,015 AM civcvinns y—35,540 —31,475 66.0 35.8 —1.8 
9 Ly, fy Conn. Gen'l Life (A.B.) Hart'd. 2,586,317 1,749,895 1,192,562 -2, 942,457 —356,140 eae —356, 140 844,263 —1,200,403 67. 46.1 —13.8 
2 * Federal Life (A.B.) Chicago 3,180,317 2,062,595 1,167,825 3,230,420 50,108) 2 ell. —50, 103 y —112,556 62,453 64.9 36.7 1.6 
6 =~") Gt North’n Life (A.B.) Milw.. —_ 1, 120, 820 540, 486 543,756 1,084,242 36,579 OR canada 36,768 ......... —18,057 54,820 48.2 48.5 3.3 
: a t. Wstrn. Ins. (A.B.) Des Mo’s 866, 693 319, 086 442,957 762, 042 44,651 40,515 —8, 219 76,947 35, 000 41,947 wre OOS 8 5.5 
Inter Ocean Cas., Cincinnati 1,551,827 706,855 766,961 1,473,816 78, 010 19,778 131,477 —33,689 24,000 30,889  —26,799 45.6 49.4 5.0 
6 49M Ky. Cent.L.4A.(A.B.) Anchorage 2,090,325 928,571 1,218,110 2,146,681 —56,356 a” cas —52, 648 128,000 y—189,929 -9,281 44.4 658.3 —2.7 
2 —B.i Bf Loyal Protective Ins., Boston 1, 140, 223 602, 205 570,310 = 1,172,515 —32, 293 35, 968 —97, 658 —93,983 *—240,000 59, 262 86,755 52.8 50.0 —2.8 
.7 U1 Massachusetts Ace., Boston 1,234,943 628, 333 549,703 1,178, 036 56,907 90,579 —108,592 38,893 25, 000 ‘ 13,893 50.9 44.5 4.6 
1 11.2] Mass. Protective, Worcester 8,642,844 5,411,041 3,162,756 8,573,797 69, 047 341,242 —278,837 131, 452 100, 000 31,452 62.6 36.6 0.8 
a 
Metropolitan Life (A.B.) N. Y. 15,474, 105 9,255, 732 3,958,343 13,214,075 2,260,029 ; = eeeeeeee 2,260,029 k1,282,402 1,354,750 -—377,123 59.8 25.6 14.6 
2 -18 Monarch Ace Springfield, Mass. 2,551,978 1, 356, 386 1, 295, 420 2,651, 806 —99, 823 69,817 —10,939 —40,945 30,000 sactnns —70, 945 §3.1 50.8 —3.9 
3g. Natl. L.&A. (A.B.) Nashville 8,083,678 4,131,547 3,949,141 8, 080, 688 2,990 147,225  8866,567 1, 016,783 949,828 —107,978 174,933 51.1 48.9 co 
5 73m No. American Acc., Chicago 3,248,102 1,242,173 2,014,524 3,256,697 —8, 595 118, 460 9,350 119, 216 56, 000 sty 63,216 38.2 62.0 —0.2 
8  =73(M Pac. Mut. Life (A.B.) Los Ang.. 6,278,301 4,477,972 2,407,989 6,885,961 —607,661 1,285,375 27,366 705, 080°—1,069,074 1,009,882 764,273 71.3 38.4 —9.7 
7 <4 
Provident L. & A.(A.B.)Chatt.. 4,553,760 2,713,137 1,710,579 4, 423,716 130, 043 127, 226 —7, 155 250, 115 154, 000 —3, 885 100,000 59.6 37.6 2.8 
4-272 A Reliance Life (A.B.) Pittsburgh. 703, 145 363, 439 329, 743 693, 182 9,963 9,963 y—365, 035 Daioh 374,998 51.7 46.9 1.4 
5 nasi) Pridential (A.B.) Newark..... 1,407,152 906, 039 178,679 1,084,718 322, 434 322,434  k304,784 ....... 17,649 64.4 12.7 22.9 
" =} ae —————— ———— —— — 
. a Total 18 Companies...... 68,377,149 39,851,543 26,792,941 66,644,483 +1,732,667 2,280,077 +260,406 +4,273,153 +1,414,905 +2,811,270 +46,978 58.3 39.2 2.5 
¢ <3! 
| 44) If FIDELITY and SURETY 
hr COMPANIES 
5.7 I American Surety, N. Y. 10,174,026 5,156,879 6,564,858 11,721,737 —1,547,711 1,697,732 —2,577,799 —2,427,778 1,799,967 —1,564,840 —2,662,905 50.7 64.5 —15.2 
; 6.4 Detroit Fid. & Sur., Detroit... 1,335, 290 818, 176 724,248 1,542,424 —207,134 135,560  —128,749 —200,323b—1,000,000 799,677 61.3 54.2 15.5 
| 15.4 Bh Fidelity & Deposit, Baltimore. 12,192,382 5,014,232 7,067,029 12,081,261 111,121 1,092,632 993,125 210,628 #1, 198,028 48,012 —1,035,412 41.1 58.0 0.9 
National Surety, N. 18.915.968 8,507,580 10,694,288 19,201,868 —285,899 1,885,197 —1, 189,851 409,447 1,500,000 500,000 —1,590,553 45.0 56.5 —1.5 
9 S Guarantee, N. Y.. 2,620,648 1,124,567 1,131,709 2,256,277 364,371 280,999  —469, 445 175,925 160,000 114,194 130,119 42.9 43.2 13.9 
—]0 VX ooo ————————_. ——_—_—— = 
= Total 5 Companies......... 45,238,314 20,621,434 26,182,132 46,803,567 --1,565,252 5,092,120 —5, 358,969 —1,832,101 +3,657,995 —1, 131,022 —4,359,074 45.6 57.9 3.5 
MISCELLANEOUS 
—32 COMPANIES 
= American Auto, St. Louis. ..... 7,467,915 4,011,107 3, 120,798 7,131,905 336,010 525,254 —1,113,883 —252,619 200, 000 —452,619 53.7 41.8 4.5 
~ 35 fy Amer. Credit Indem., St. Louis. 2°151,135 1,247,960 1,090,034 2,337,994 —186.859 194,927 —119,402 —111,335 160,000 —271,335 58.0 50.7 —8.7 
to; fast Reins, Hartford......... 1,520, 121 867,876 722,865 1,590,741 —70,620 142,537 —262,290 —190,373 ’ —290,373 57.1 47.5 —4.6 
Hartford Live Stock, Hartford. 623, 242 447,853 215,494 663,347  —40, 105 60, 183 —8, 793 11, 285 25,000 cesses 13,715 71.8 34.6 —6.4 
_. & Hartford 8. B. & Imp., Hart. 5,823, 886 1,074,873 4,218,979 5,293,852 530,034 845,267 —1,862,235 486,933 540,000 —952,459 —74,475 18.5 72.4 9.1 
2 tion Auto, Los Angeles. . 351,260 1,657,294 1,799,47 3,456,768 —105,509 91,703 —44,926 58,731 ......... 2,885 61,616 49.4 53.7 3.1 
ry Total 6 Companies... 20,937,559 9,306,963 11,167,644 20,474,607 +462,951 1,859,871 —3,411,529 —1,088,706 +1,025,000 —949,574 —1,164,133 44.5 53.3 2.2 
151 Grand Totals 100 Companies 772,967,894 424,590,116 380,949,409 805,539,525 —32,571,631 47,374, 606 —52,912, 016—38, 109, 041+16,577,528 —6, 177,248 —48,509,320 54.9 49.3 —4.2 
-? a Includes $1,038,554 decrease in special reserves and $9,537,674 to life department. b Paid-in surplus. c Includes $1,562,500 paid-in to surplus. d Net remittances to Home Office. e Includes 


$2,000,000 paid-in surplus. f Net remittance from Home Office. 
nd health insurance. i Includes $100,000 surplus paid-in. 
bolicyholders l Includes $38,720 stockholders tax. m Includes 
‘0 policyholders. p Includes $226,543 to policyholders. 
{ capital stock, $184,738 decrease due to capital stock taxes paid and $1,062,500 dividends paid. 
UIncludes $1,406,719 dividends to policyholders. + Includes $580,445 dividends to policyholders. 
$1,048 « apit tal stock expense. x Includes $15,869 gain in surplus from change in excess of value of Eagle 
lividends ; $2,250,000 transferred from capital to surplus; 
$6,313 gain from life department. 3 Includes loss in surplus from investments and life department. 
apital stock taxes incurred. 7 Includes $1,334,092 paid-in surplus. ®& Includes $215,108 to policyholders. 
ents, and profit and loss items. 
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$1,000,000 paid-in surplus 


indemnity Co. 








g Includes $200,000 increase in special reserves and $50,000 increase in capital. 
j Includes $221,838 decrease in special reserves and $152,377 increase in reserves on non-cancellable accident and health insurance. 
n Includes $340,062 assumption of 
q Includes $290,049 loss of cash and securities due to failure of Reilly, Brock & Co. 
s Includes $86%,924 gains from life department. 
w Includes $1,480,168 surplus paid-in as result of merger valuation and surplus adjustments and 
stock not allowed. 
$3,000,000 surplus paid-in, and $3,497,674 assets distributed te stockholders. 
4 Includes $290,000 paid-in surplus. 
Tt Includes appreciation or depreciation in value and profit on sale or maturity of invest- 


N. E. Surety Company’s liabilities. o Includes $633,894 
t Includes $137,879 dividends to poli 
y Gains from life department. z Includes 
1 Includes $126,972 loss on deposits in suspended banks, 
5 Includes $1,760,000 paid-in surplus, ® Includes 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


h These figures exclude non-cancellable accident 


k To 
dividends 


r Includes $2,500,600 increase in surplus due to readjustment 


cyholders. 


$120 
2 _~-4 
$118,301 
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PAN-AMERICAN AGENCIES 
IN TWENTY-FIVE STATES 


NEW PRODUCERS DURING 1931 


The advantages of Pan-American field training, plus 
salable policies and practical selling aids, will help these 
new producers succeed. 


For information about openings, write 
TED M. SIMMONS 
Manager United States Agencies 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS E. G. SIMMONS 
President Vice-Pres. and Ceneral Manager 





+i oe 


We are prepared to offer un- 
usual opportunities to progressive 
Life Insurance men in Texas and 
Louisiana. 


+ aa 





For Contracts and Territory, Address 
R. B. COUSINS, JR., President 


SAN JACINTO LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Beaumont, Texas 








America Insures Itself 


An enlightening new Hand Book containing Valuable 
Information as to Life Insurance for Agents, Busi- 
ness and Professional men 
By MORRIS PIKE, LL.B., BS. 


N the informative work entitled Amprica INsuREs It- 
I seLr, Mr. Pike deals with the important subject of life 


insurance in a manner which appeals to agents and 
laymen, lawyers and medical men by the clearness and 
lucidity with which life insurance and its uses are 
described. 

AMERICA INSURES ITSELF has met with a prompt and 
appreciative response from the above classes of business 
and professional men. It has been aptly described as “a 
popular and clear exposition of the principles underlying 
life insurance—and of the various angles of the business 
in an easy, flowing style, so that he who runs may read,” 
and also, as “a thorough book, a k and one that 
is easy to read.” Companies would find it an admirable 
general handbook for their agents; to the — it should 
appeal as making plain many of the methods and plans 
of insurance as well as other points of interest which 
arise in connection with the subject. 


Price, per copy, $3 
Discount in 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 


Insurance Trusts 


In the last few years insurance trusts have risen into 
prominence. Corporations and partnerships use them 
extensively, the authority of the trust company usually 
being strictly limited by the deed of trust. They are 
an instrument of great convenience and utility when 
employed for business purposes. 

For domestic uses an insurance trust, when adminis- 
tered by a life insurance company, is necessarily limited 
in its scope, and must be paid at a definite time or times, 
or on the occurrence of specificed events. An insurance 
trust administered by a trust company may be so limited, 
but it is common to clothe the trustee with discretionary 
authority, adapting the income or the distribution of 
principal to the needs of the beneficiary as they may 
arise. 

Since the object of both life insurance and trust com- 
pany is to serve patrons effectively, it is altogether de- 
sirable that there should be cooperation between them 
when requisite to satisfactory solutions. 


THE PENN Mutua. Lire INSURANCE 
ComMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square Founded 1847 


Maryland ! ! 


General Agency positions open at 
ROCKVILLE 
WESTMINSTER 


pecial 
Whole -hearted Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 











Reinsurance 


We offer companies writing per- 
sonal health and accident substantial 
reinsurance facilities for excess lia- 
bility on principal sum and monthly 
and weekly indemnity. 


Write to J. E. Sheridan, Reinsur- 
ance Underwriter. 


INTER-OCEAN CASUALTY COMPANY 


_ HOME OFFICE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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